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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—»— 
EACE has been made at last, though on terms which reduce it 
P merely toa truce. M. Thiers, after a contest with Count Bis- 
marck which was prolonged for days, yielded at last, and signed 
a treaty by which France cedes all Alsace to Germany, with the 
exception of Belfort, and Lorraine up to the western side of the 
arrondissement of Metz; agrees to pay £200,000,000 as a war in- 
demnity, and consents to the occupation of certain territories 
until the payment is compiete. Nothing is said in the Treaty 
about deductions,—though it is rumoured allowance will be made 
for the Alsatian share of the debt and the value of the State 
railways, say £25,000,000 in all,—and a mean little rider 
is appended compelling France to pay interest on such of 
the indemnity as is not paid up at once. The whole is to be 
‘cleared off in three years, and when the first £20,000,000 are paid 
the Germans will quit Paris and Normandy ; but they will con- 
tinue to hold all the territory between Rheims and the Vosges, 
including the fortress of Belfort, until the remainder has been 
liquidated. The expenses of the garrison will be paid by France, 
but it will be gradually reduced to 50,000 men, and no requisi- 
tions are to be levied in the occupied districts. 














This Treaty has been ratified by the National Assembly by a 
vote of 546 to 107, after a debate of which we have scarcely 
even a telegraphic summary. It is said that MM. Louis Blanc and 
Victor Hugo made powerful speeches against ratification; but 
M. Thiers, after an artistic but probably real display of emotion, 
defended the Treaty by the single plea of necessity. No soldier 
is reported to have spoken except Changarnier, who gave 
his opinion in favour of peace, and the Assembly appears to 
have voted in a kind of stupor, in obedience to pledges 
given to constituents. Such rage as was expressed was 
directed chiefly against the Emperor, whose déchéance was 
voted by acclamation, and apparently no speech against peace 
was uttered by any man not either a Republican or a member for 
one of the ceded departments. It would appear that all the mem- 
bers present in Bordeaux voted, M. Thiers declaring that any man 
who abstained would be shrinking from his duty. 


The vote in the Assembly for peace was in some sense not far 
from unanimous, for the 107 noes will be found to have been 
gleaned from very much more specially biassed localities than the 
546 ayes. Thirty-two of them came from Paris, or at least the 
department of the Seine; 21 more from the departments of the Haut- 
Rhin and Bas-Rhin, which are to be annexed; seven from the 
department of the Meurthe ; and ten from the department of the 
Moselle, which if not wholly annexed will be partly annexed and 
are close on annexed districts ; and only about 37 from the rest of 
France ; and, even of these, four are from Corsica, which as an 
island has little to fear. M. Gambetta who, returned by various 
departments, elected to sit for Strasburg, loses his seat with the 
cession of Alsace to Germany, and must stand at one of the 
secondary elections, unless he intends to rest awhile from public 





life. 


The immediate financial future of France is, of course, obscure. 
We have discussed the indemnity elsewhere, but must remark here 
that, according to all accounts, immense efforts will be made to pay 
it rapidly, and so get rid of the Germans. It is believed that the 
first milliard will be raised in a month, and that the remainder 
will be collected in about 18 months more, the cities and com- 
munes pledging their credit as well as France. The indemnity 
has not alarmed ’Change, where all French securities have gone up ; 
but it has created a small panic among merchants, who have 
borrowed 4} millions of the Bank, placing most of it to deposit 
account, and causing the Directors to raise the Bank rate to3 per 
cent. It will go higher yet, as the peace, besides creating a great 
demand for cash on French account, will set French industry free. 


The entry into Paria, felt by Germans to be so great a triumph, 
and by Frenchmen so bitter a humiliation, came off on the 1st of 
March. The regular “ Uhlan ” galloped into Paris by the Arc de 
Triomphe, followed first by 25 cavalry, then by 2,000 men, and 
then by 30,000 representative troops from all corps. The 
Parisians, Respectables as well as Reds, were at first inclined to 
resist, seized the cannon not surrendered, threatened the Hotel de 
Ville, and beat the rappel; but appeals from Jules Favre, M. 
Picard, and M. Thiers, the resolve to advance no farther thau the 
Place de la Concorde, and the determined efforts of the troops and 
of part of the National Guard calmed down the effervescence. ‘The 
Germans have not been insulted except by small boys, the 
Emperor has not entered, and up to Friday afternoon no serious 
incident had occurred. Paris closed its exchanges, shops, and 
kiosks, no newspaper appearing, and it was believed that, 
the Assembly having ratified the peace, the Germans would 
evacuate the city on Saturday morning. We have endeavoured 
elsewhere to explain a sensitiveness which Englishmen scarcely 
understand, but may add here that the Parisians, who will believe 
anything of the Germans, seem to have been convinced that a plot 
had been laid by Bismarck to create a riot and then sack the city. 
The Germans who entered are reported to have been, on the whole, 
quiet, and, as usual, were under strict control. 


Mr. Gladstone denied in the House of Commons yesterday 
week that any congratulations had been sent by the Queen and 
Prince of Wales to the German head-quarters on the German 
victories ; the private messages sent were mere congratulations on 
the personal safety and well-being of the Prussian relatives of 
our Royal Family. And he explained in the House of Commons 
on Monday that the English military attachés, General Walker 
and Captain Hozier, would not be allowed to attend the Germans 
on their triumphal entry into Paris;—indeed, permission had 
been refused to the English attaché with the French army in Italy 
in 1859 (Colonel Claremont) to attend the triumphal re-entry 
into Paris after the successes over Austria,—a much less critical 
event than the triumph of one ally over the capital of another. 
All this is as it should be; but Mr. Gladstone on both occasions 
was a little too apologetic in manner, a little too anxious to 
apologize to the Queen for explaining the drift of her letters at 
all,—and to apologize to the Germans on the ground of precedent, 
for not permitting English officers to accompany their triumphal 
march. Why, when Mr. Gladstone knows that he represents 
England, cannot he take a tone a little prouder, less elaborately 
humble,—whether towards the throne or towards foreign nations ? 


Mr. Disraeli is in better spirits than he has been since the 
elections of 1868; he always is when he begins to see a chance 
of teazing with political effect, and he evidently sees that chance 
now. Yesterday week he “ drew the attention of the House” to 
Mr. Gladstone’s statement on the first night of the Session as to 
the neutralization of the Black Sea in the treaty of peace of 1856, 
—and when Mr. Disraeli draws attention to one disagreeable 
subject, he generally finds so very close a subjective 
or objective unity between it and all other conceivable 
disagreeable subjects, that he is forced to make some mention of 
them all. His nominal object was to show that the neutralization 
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of the Black Sea was the very crux of the negotiations between | hour,—as the House fills after dinner, and when the membe 
the Allies and Russia in 1855 and 1856, and he showed this pretty | it are just full of good cheer,—followed in Mr. Disraeli’s ste wif 
fairly, though he did not show that the thing most essential to | making of his speech a clever and coarse attack on the Gen oy 
protect Turkey in 1855 and 1856 is the thing most essential to | ment. The Secret Committee was ‘‘ to act very much the ve 
protect her in 1871, His real object was to be as unpleasant as | a silent friend,” to find a remedy “for ministerial debility. : 
possible, and here, too, he succeeded very fairly, warming to his | executive incapacity.” At the first critical moment the Cabinet 
work as he went on. We have noticed elsewhere the great num- | had run under the zgis of a Select Committee. The Cabinet = 
ber of highly diversified sneers with which Mr. Disraeli managed to | no representative of the House. Mr. Gladstone was exclusive 
embellish his speech, and need only say that it ended by suggest- | his Cabinet society, and what he likes best is Whig marionstins 
ing that the Conference met ‘“ with a foregone conclusion against | of the most approved pattern who will recognize and reverence th 
the honour and interests of this country.” official wires. On the doors of the Cabinet is written, ‘No Irish, 
need apply.’ Even the Irishman who had gained the affection of 
| Ireland and was waiting for admission at the door of the Cabinet 
(Mr. Monsell, the present Postmaster-General), was relegated to. 
the ‘ Dead-Letter Office.’ The only man who can destroy a govern. 
ment is he who formed it, and if Mr. Gladstone continued to press, 
this vote on Parliament Mr. Osborne felt sure that hig popularity: 
and power would come to a speedy termination. The speech was, 
cleverly replied to by the chaff of the Solicitor-General for Ireland 
(Mr. Serjeant Dowse), who remarked that if Mr. Gladstone would 
but sentence Mr. Osborne himself to eighteen months of what Mr 
Osborne had called “the treadmill of the Board of Trade,” he 
would very soon become ‘not only a silent, but a grateful member.” 
Lord Hartington carried his Committee by a majority of 81 
(256 to 175), in a House of 431 members. The minority contained 
very few Liberals, Mr. Fawcett, Sir C. Dilke, Mr. Somerset Beau. 
mont, and Mr. Osborne among the chief. Mr. Disraeli and Mr. 
Hardy did not vote. 


Mr. Gladstone’s reply was red-hot, and when he is red-hot he 
is always over-subtle too ;—some minds heat into taking imaginary 
distinctions. When he had disburdened himself of a portion of 
his indignation, he went on to give a most singular interpretation 
of Mr. Odo Russell’s statement to Count Bismarck, that ‘* we 
might be compelled to go to war with Russia with or without 
allies.” The sentence occurs in Mr. Russell’s despatch in this 
form :—‘‘ Count Bismarck authorized me to telegraph to London 
that if your lordship consented, he would willingly take the initia- 
tive of proposing a Conference for the purpose of endeavour- 
ing to find a pacific solution to a question which I had 
frankly proved to him was of a nature in its present state to 
compel us, with or without allies, to go to war with Russia.” | 
‘¢ Now,” said Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘ that I understand to have been the 
language of Count Bismarck,”—and he evidently thought it made 
a great deal of difference whether it were or not. As if Mr. 
Odo Russell would have accepted any caricatured rendering of | The Echo du Nord publishes a petition praying that the 
his own statements without explanation! And as if it were worth | Assembly may sit at some distance from Paris. That idea is 
Mr. Gladstone’s while to suggest hypothetical interpretations | always mooted after a Revolution, and is never carried out, and 
suitable to his own convenience of the words of a living man, just | it will not be this time. History cannot be recalled, nor can war 
as if he were a dead classic !—and as if he had no suspicion that | be declared by the Departments on the great cities. If Belleville 
Mr. Odo Russell, questioned as to what he did mean, would have | will rise Belleville must be put down by force, but an Assembly 
exploded this difficult hypothesis! Mr. Gladstone is always best | not sitting in Paris could not rule France. It would be dis- 
when he is playful and calm. When angry, he invents for | regarded as if it had no mission, and superseded by a Paris Com- 
himself such excessively labyrinthine avenues of escape from the | mune acting through affiliated clubs. The danger must be 
hands of his opponents, that ordinary Englishmen conceive him | encountered, though it is and will be the gravest of those which 
never to have escaped at all. beset Republicanism in France, wud will for many a year to come 
————_——- render soldiers too necessary, and therefore too powerful, in Paris. 

Part of Monday and all ‘Thursday evening were consumed in | It would seem, however, that violence is now preached only by the 
debating Lord Hartington’s motion for a Select Committee to | Socialists, and against them France is almost united. Even in Paris. 
inquire into the secret societies of Westmeath and the neighbour- | they are always beaten, and in the provinces 80 per cent. of the 
ing counties. Lord Hartington himself proposed this committee | people are peasant proprietors. 
with so miserable an air of what he himself called ‘ painful dis- 


may,” or, as Mr. Disraeli afterwards put it, so completely ‘‘in the 
sheet of a penitent, and holding the taper of remorse,” that he | regrets that the money taken is not more. There will be this reduc- 


gave the impression of performing a task imposed upon him | tion, and that reduction. ‘The Berliners perhaps will not be so re- 
against his will. ‘This may, however, be erroneous, as he certainly joiced when they find that they have lost their last means of control- 
protested in what the Tories took to be a rather meaning manner | ling the Executive Government, which henceforward for a century 
that we had had ‘ quite enough of hasty legislation,” and appeared will never need to ask for a loan. How much of the indemnity do- 
to think legislation after the report of a committee less likely to | they think they will get, or anybody else, except perhaps Herr 
be hasty than legislation matured in the Cabinet. The best reply | Krupp, and other great makers of munitions for killing people? 


to the demand for special inquiry was given by Dr. Ball on| , a Es aaah ee ’ 
Thursday night, who pointed pon that py Westmeath is more Tho Kenperer of Gummy = acne ae war a telegnens to 
overridden by secret societies than other counties, there is a Gow Alexander, ond the One hes published it, with his reply. The 
good deal of the same sort of secret social dictation and violence sagem, a apache wigan 9 aan en Cota ae pe, 
elsewhere, and that prompt action is needed, which should be ont cnnciatey: - o hava thas ancteed a6 the end of rr — 
applicable to any county in which these attempts to rule by terror =e bloody — wneene hes been forced upon ws by the frivolity of 
one eal. the French. Prussia will never forget that she owes it to you 
a that the war did not enter upon extreme dimensions. May God 
Mr. Disraeli’s triumphant delight that the Government had not | bless you for it. Yours till death.” The Czar, in his reply, says: 
succeeded in pacifying Ireland we have described’elsewhere. ‘On | “I share your joy.” It should not be forgotten that the writers 
the recommendation of Mr. Gladstone,” said Mr. Disraeli, amidst | stand to each other in the relation of uncle and nephew, but the 
great cheering, “‘we have legalized confiscation, we have conse- | words employed suggest alliance as well as relationship. ‘There is 
crated sacrilege, we have condoned high treason, we have de- | a promise in “ Prussia will never forget,” and the nature of that 
stroyed Churches, we have shaken property to its foundation, and | promise may yet be revealed in the East. ‘The Principalities are 
we have emptied gaols ; and now he cannot govern a county, and | ruled by a Hohenzollern very weary of his throne. 
must come to a Parliamentary Committee.” Mr. Gladstone had anna enemas 
found, as he supposed, ‘‘ the philosopher’s stone” in relation to 
Irish affairs, and no time and labour had been grudged him, and 


There are great rejoicings in Berlin over the peace, and some 








Next to finance, the greatest French problem will be the re- 
| organization of the Army, and it is reported from Bordeaux that 
no offence taken at the most startling measures, and now ‘ the | M. Thiers advises very radical measures,—the disbandment of the 
right honourable gentleman, after all his heroic exploits and at | ¢atire Army, promotion by examination alone, and some plan of 
the head of his great majority, is making government ridiculous.” | universal military service. ‘The imprisoned officers, however, will 
Mr. Hardy was almost as bitter, but there was a curious differ- | have something to say in this matter, as their commissions are by 


ence between his and his leader's tone. Mr. Hardy was thinking |/w property, and they cannot be dismissed for having fought 
chiefly of Ireland, and really anxious to do everything in his | Usuccessfully. The Guard, for instance, fought heroically at 
power to put down the terrorism exercised there. Mr. Disraeli | Gravelotte. It is probable that compensation will be given to the 
was thinking of the Treasury Bench, and doing everything in his | ™4jority,—who would else be driven to Bonapartism ; and it is a 
power to put down the Prime Minister. good sign that the whole matter is in the hands of an able and 


————__— decided man, Count Daru, who cannot be suspected of hostility 
Mr. Osborne, who spoke on Thursday night at his favourite! to the Army for its own sake. 
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Vr. Torpey, the person accused of assisting her husband to rob 
Messrs. Ryder’s assistant of £2,500 in diamonds, has been acquitted. 
The Recorder laid it down that if the wife acted under the coercion 
of her husband, she was innocent ; but if she took an independent 
she was guilty. The evidence that she took an independent 
wes very strong—she having, for instance, left the room to 
pat chloroform on a handkerchief, and written a forged letter—but 
the jury, moved by her appearance with a baby at the breast, 
acquitted her. She was also acquitted of the assault. It appears, 
therefore, that any woman may commit any robbery if only her 
husband is present, and if he can escape with the booty, nobody 
can be punished. That is a lesson forgers will improve. A more 
discreditable failure of justice never occurred, or a worse illustra- 
tion of English sentimentality. 





The second reading of the Dissenters’ Burials’ Bill was carried 
on Monday by a majority of 62 (211—149). The Times proposes 
that only distinctively Christian services shall be allowed in the 
eburchyards of our national Churches. Why? Are Theists to be 
refused a religious service? Will a theistic service desecrate a 
Christian burial-ground? Besides, what does a Christian service 
mean? We think we hardly ever heard a more imbecile limitation 
proposed. How are we the worse Christians in church for the 
fact that some one who was not a Christian was buried without 
any false pretensions of Christianity during the week ? To bury 
them with such false pretensions is common enough, and no one is 
shocked at that. 

One of Mr. Gladstone’s very best acts was the appointment of 
Mr. Bryce to the Professorship of Civil Law at Oxford. We 
already witness the effects of appointing a young and singularly 
able lawyer to this important post. Mr. Bryce’s inaugural lec- 
ture was not only very remarkable in itself, but was also worthy 
of special note as practically re-establishing in the University the 
atudy of Roman Law. It may seem to the public of little conse- 

quence that twenty or thirty gentlemen should study Justinian ; 
but if Oxford can produce a school of jurists, it is possible that 
the time may come when we may possess a body of lawyers 
capable of reducing our chaos of case law and statutes to a clear 
and intelligible form. Mr. Bryce, at any rate, shows that he fully 
understands that to achieve this is what all scientific students of 
law should set before them as their object. 


There was a grand fight in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
between the economists and the agriculturists. Sir Massey Lopes 
made his annual speech, averring that land ought not to bear all 


ee se oe Cn see ay eee Ot hee | tation of the Second Article. We suspect that that was a blunder 


in England paid taxes equal to 3s. 2d. in the pound, or 16 per 
cent., whereas on the Continent it often paid 33 per cent. Houses 
were taxed quite as severely as land. It was an interesting dis- 
cussion in its way, but nothing came of it, and nothing will come 
of it, till some one will propose a working plan for putting all 
rates of general benefit on all property through local agency. 
They manage that somehow in the United States; and the best 
thing Sir M. Lopes could do would be to get up their system 
thoroughly, and see if he can apply any part of it here. All such 
things would be easy if we could publish incomes, but that is just 
what cannot be done. For the present, we suspect the man with 
a million and no land must be let off his share of keeping the 
poor, though they are kept mainly to protect the million. 


Lord Dufferin made an amusing little speech on Monday. Sir 
R. Peel recently attacked the Duchy of Lancaster, so the Chan- 
cellor defended its management, which he says is very good, 
though he only proved his case by showing that it was economical. 
The Duchy does not waste, but then does it collect like an 
ordinary landlord? We are undera vague impression that it is as 
lenient as the Ecclesiastical Commission, the best landlord in 
England. Lord Dufferin further explained that the Chancellor 
‘was not the Lotus-eater of the Cabinet, but rather the Cabinet’s 
maid-of-all-work, set to do anything for which anybody else was too 
busy. He himself had had to reorganize military education, to look 
after Chelsea Hospital, to examine into the construction of 
war-ships, and had only just escaped having to preside over the 
Contagious Diseases’ Commission. That is the kind of way we 
manage matters in England. Lord Dufferin, who does know 
Ireland, is put to do odd jobs, and has not even a consultative voice ; 
while Lord Hartington, who knows two or three British depart- 
ments, is set to govern Ireland, with a Committee to help him. 


Mr. Frank Noel’s father has published (with Messrs. Williams and 


in relation to the Marathon captives and their murder, and the 
subsequent attempts to fasten a charge upon him of having acted 
rather in the interest of the brigands than in the interest of the 
captives. No one who reads these letters will feel any sort of 
doubt of the utter falsehood of this bit of Greek intrigue or revenge. 
The Greek Government was pretty certain to try and lay the 
blame on the only unofficial Englishman who had given help 
to the captives, and we are not surprised that Mr. Frank 
Noel is paying dear for his disinterested efforts. We are some- 
what surprised at the tone of half-suspicion adopted by Mr. Cook- 
son, the legal adviser of Mr. Erskine, the English Minister, in the 
letter quoted near the end of this correspondence. Mr. Cookson 
seems in it to imply that there is something that may be called a 
“chain of evidence” tending to “ inculpate” Mr. Frank Noel. 
The chain of evidence appears to consist of the statements of per- 
sons whose authority is worth rather less than nothing, and the 
only explanation we can see of Mr. Cookson’s tone is that Mr. 
Frank Noel had not thought it right to follow the advice given him 
by Mr. Cookson to come to Athens at once and before his appeal 
to the higher Court came on,—a course which Mr. Noel, who has 
heavy business at Chalcis to attend to, did not find it convenient 
to pursue. 


A remark contained in these columns last week upon the Voysey 
Judgment has been misinterpreted to mean that we supposed it to 
be the duty of Ecclesiastical judges in construing the Articles of 
the Church to be swayed and biassed by the predominant theology 
of the day. Of course, this would be a sin against all judicial 
principle, and no such notion ever entered the mind of the editors. 
What we said was only that “‘ the judgment was a very ignorant 
one,—one betraying how little the lawyers who drew it up have 
attended to the theological discussions of the last few years,—and 
it is quite possible that on trying any of the clergymen we have 
mentioned [viz., Broad Churchmen] the very same lawyers would 
explain away as obiter dicta what they now appear to declare as 
final interpretations of the law.” Our meaning was very simple, 
—namely, that just as lawyers who had had no broad experience 
of the more important legal distinctions would be sure to use 
language either too broad or too narrow for their precise purpose 
in construing a will, so the Chancellor, having had no experience 
of the more recent distinctions taken between various theological 
interpretations of the Articles, has probably used in his exposition 
of the law language far broader than he would otherwise have 
used, and ignored distinctions which he would otherwise have 
| taken care to respect. An obvious case in point is his careless 
substitution of the word “ punishments” for sins in his interpre- 





| of pure ignorance. 

The debate of Friday se’nnight on Indian finance was a dull 
one, carried on by a House which never exceeded twenty-five 
members, and was latterly reduced to twelve. Mr. Grant Duff, 
though he always forgets when making statistical speeches that 
he is addressing the country, and that his readers have not ‘* the 
papers” in their hands, though his hearers have, was clear, and 
on the whole satisfactory. If nobody out there has made a good 
big blunder, the expenditure for the year ending March 31, 1871, 
will be £50,000,000,+and the revenue £51,000,000, leaving a 
surplus of £1,000,000. That and better would do, if we could 
only depend on the figures—but we can’t—and if the price of 
opium did not fluctuate so heavily, and if there were not a 
certainty that somebody or other,—for instance, the savages now 
plundering Cachar,—would let us in for a little war. It would be 
much safer to take the opium revenue always at five millions, 
and keep any surplus above that as the Imperial Reserve for 
emer gencies. 


‘* Whiteley v. Cleveland” is a case which should be a warning 
to fathers. Mr. Cleveland,is a clergyman near Barnard Castle, 
Durham, with a living worth £700 a year, and with ten children, who 
had allowed his daughter, Miss Whiteley, £40 a year for dress. In 
addition she had at the age of 21 a legacy of £170, which he sup- 
posed she would save for her marriage trousseau. Instead, on her 
engagement to be married to an artillery officer, she ordered goods 
partly in the neighbourhood and partly in London to the amount of 
£450, and left her father to pay for them. ‘The jury found that 
Mr. Cleveland had “ constructively ” authorized his daughter to 
buy the goods, and made him pay the London tradesman who 
brought the action. Really the wrongs women commit must be 
severely restrained, if their rights, as the Recorder (Mr. Russell 
Gurney), who tried the action, contends, are to be conceded. 





Norgate) his son’s letters to himself concerning the proceedings 


Consols were on Friday 91} to 91}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. — 


——_>———_-_ 


THE TERMS OF TRUCE. 


HE Germans have shown themselves hard masters, and, 
like most hard masters, very near-sighted statesmen. 

They have acted like the First Napoleon,—with the ex- 
cuse of retributive motives, it is true, and hardly on 
such flimsy pleas as Napoleon,—but still after the same 
fashion, and they call that taking security against French 
aggression. We call it taking security for French 
aggression. They have made it impossible for a true 
French statesman, for a wise French statesman, to aim 
at a permanently pacific policy. They have made it a duty 
for France to arm herself for the rescue of her border pro- 
vinces, just as Louis Napoleon’s success would have made it a 
duty for Germany to arm herself for the rescue of the Rhine 
provinces. The more sagacious French statesmen will try to 
curb French eagerness for the moment when they may reclaim 
their lost brethren and lost fortresses; they will plead, and 
plead truly, that a long-continued policy of self-restraint 
can alone prepare France for a renewed conflict with her 
tremendous foe; but no French statesman worthy of the name 
can now make it his end and aim to try and obliterate the 
memory of this terrible war, and induce his people to look 
forward to an enduring peace. That would have been possible, 
had Germany been content with a moderate money indemnity 
and dismantled fortresses, or even with the cession of such 
portions of territory (if any) as Germany might find willing to 
vote for annexation. A great French statesman might then 
have said, ‘As to the money, we shall make it again by peace, 
but we shall only lose more by war; as to the fortresses, we 
do not want them during peace, and if war is forced upon us 
‘we may conquer our right to rebuild them; it is not worth 
while to make war solely for the sake of recovering our 
former advantages in war; and as to the annexation of the 


| on this, of course, the Germans cannot and do not count. [f° 
they wished to crush France (which they disavow, no doubt 
sincerely), they should exact far more. If they hoped to resum 

| good terms with her, they should exact far less. The natural 
effect of what they have done is to enlist every good and ever 

| evil, and indeed every human passion, of the French nature. 

|on the side of a renewal of the struggle as soon as it can be 

renewed with a fair prospect of success. 

| The worst element, therefore, in the terms of peace js 

that they are,—like the terms of almost all the First 

|Napoleon’s peaces, though less flagrant,—mere terms of 

| submission,—terms of truce,—terms which prohibit any true 

| French statesman from acquiescing in them as final.—terms 

‘which shut the mouth of any impartial neutral in the 


|intent to condemn France for making the most gigantic 


|efforts to prepare for their subversion. They are terms 
|which make the deliberate intention to husband every 
resource for a new war, not immoral, but ineyit. 
able. They are terms which impose on France a duty 
the equivalent of that which would have been imposed 
upon Germany had the ex-Emperor succeeded in wresting 
Coblenz, and Mainz, and Landau, and Gemersheim, and the 
rich Rhine provinces from Germany, in addition to extorting 
scientifically from the wretched land plunder and tribute 
beyond any but Napoleonic precedents. Count Bismarck is so. 
sure France will fight him again, that he presents her spon. 
taneously with not simply a reason why she should, but why 
she ought. What he fears she will do against right and 
| reason, he compels her by every consideration of right and reason 
| to attempt as soon as she may. This is the hardest and worst 
‘feature of the truce. Of the severity of the indemnity, which 
France will hardly recover for a generation, and by which 
Germany will probably lose as much in freedom as France in. 
wealth, we have spoken elsewhere. This is the second bit- 
terness. But the physically threatening character of the new 
| arrangements, their tendency to make France feel as Paris 





ceded districts, if the people prefer Germany to France, they feels now that the guns are directed upon it from the forts, is 
are no border strength to France.’ But no great statesman | hardly to be exaggerated. With not only the mountain 
can be found to say, ‘The people of Alsace and Metz and | barrier secure, but Longwy, Thionville, Metz, Phalsburg, 
Thionville groan under the yoke of the foreigner, but it is| Bitche, Strasburg, Schlettstadt, Neu Breisach, all strong 
not for you to think of helping them. Metz in German/ places in the hands of the Germans, and all ready to 


hands is so terrible a threat to our capital that we can | pour forth troops on the naked eastern border of France, 
| 


hardly venture to have a policy of our own in Europe; but it |—-France without a single strong place except Belfort 
is not for you to think of removing it. Reduce yourarmy;/on her new frontier,—without a fortress of any sort 
prepare to live peaceably, or with only defensive preparations | nearer that frontier than the second-rate fortresses of Toul and 
at most; banish from your minds the recollection of the | Verdun, which can hold garrisons, but not armies,—will be 
fellow-countrymen you have handed over to a foreign yoke ; | Solely dependent for resistance on her forces in the field, and 
ignore dictation if you can; submit to it if you must; but | till a very great force indeed is organized will be as much 
think no more of retrieving the past.’ That is simply impos- | under dread of Germany, as Lombardy, without the alliance of 
sible language for French statesmen to adopt. They must say,— | France, would have been under that of Austria while Austria 
it is their duty to say,—* France must be strong ; France must still held the Quadrilateral. Metz alone, which is impregnable 
restrain herself in order to be strong, but at strength she must | a8 a fortress, and can hold an army of the first magnitude, will 
from this day forth aim steadily. Through self-denial and | menace Northern France almost as formidably as Valérien 
self-sacrifice, and the willing bearing of heavy burdens, France | now menaces Paris. 
must regain, and more than regain, the strength she has | 40,000,000 souls, and expecting rapid developments, while 
lost.’ And everybody will know that this means,—France | France is reduced to 36,000,000, and incapable of further 
must prepare, through years, through decades, if it must | development, is to present arms along this bristling frontier 
be, for a new struggle. France mnst take upon herself | at the inhabitants of the land which has just been stripped 
the mission of reversing a great wrong, and at the same time | naked by its legions. Moreover, with the Germans along the 
setting herself free from a galling chain. The German | line from Longwy to Thionville and Metz, Luxembourg will 
statesmen have deliberately forced this policy on France. | be wholly insulated by German influence, and will, no doubt, 
They have done for France what the First Napoleon did| soon fall into the German grasp. The neutral Powers of 


And an armed nation now numbering: 


for Prussia,—made patriotism, and a policy of strong military | Europe have not shown the faintest vestige of the wish or power 


organization, synonymous terms. They have put an aim 
before her. They have wrenched from her a prize which every 
feeling, both of generosity and self-respect, compels France to 
strive at least to recover. The Germans themselves would be 
the first to think ill of France if she did not gird herself up for 
this struggle. They would say,—*“ see how tamely she takes 
the wresting from her of her truest citizens, was it right that 
they should belong to such as she is?’ Thus, a peace is to be 
signed which makes renewed preparation for war a French 
duty. All the world, Germany included, really recognizes 
this. All will say that it is a question of time, that though | 
France will be fatally blind and vain if she imagines herself | 





to say ‘ No,’ and we all know that to him that hath shall be 


given and he shall have abundance. Even when Champagne 
is evaeuated by German troops, it will be about as safe from 
them as wine from the lips of a man who is withheld from 
drinking by his own self-restraint, and nothing more. The 
Meuse could be crossed, Chilons masked, and Champagne over- 
run from Metz and the other border fortresses, before a French 
army could be concentrated for the purpose of resistance. 

But then the pacific temper of Germany, the self-restraint 
of the German people, is enough security for France? What 


| could she wish more? Alas! that dream has vanished for 


those who entertained it, since it was seen how completely 





strong enough too soon, she will be fatally false and mean if | German statesmen of the most unscrupulous type can mould 
she does not enter at once on the weary task of training for a | German patriotism to their purposes. The Germans have not 
new struggle. It may, of course, turn out that that training | only permitted, but pressed upon, their rulers all the mon- 
may be fruitless. It may be that the very pressure under | strous extortions of the German Army, as legitimate revenge 
which a loose-knit people (such as the German people was | for the still more monstrous extortions of Napoleon sixty 
during the first decade of this century) was welded together | years since. Their ‘historical consciousness’ is so exacting 
into a new and stronger cohesion, will crush the already | that they deem it equity to retaliate a French wrong of 200 
close and perhaps too brittle texture of French society. But years since by an equal German wrong now. While Count Bis- 
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his diplomacy as Rosencranz and Guildenstern would have 

layed upon Hamlet, the simple Germans are all ready to 
F out at a moment’s notice that the Fatherland would be 
endangered by refraining from a policy of conquest. For 
those who know their weak side their credulous confidence 
has hardly any bounds. They are as fully persuaded now 
that it is @ policy of superb generosity to ‘take only 
£200,000,000 and all the requisitions, and Alsace and Metz 
and Thionville, and give a couple of millions of Frenchmen 
or so their choice between emigration and expatriation, as they 
are that the Fatherland is holy. If France refused these 
terms, they would overrun the South with all the enthusiasm 
and zeal of a holy crusade. The pacific character and self- 
restraint of Germany as a guarantee for the rights of her 
neighbours, means about as much as the honour of France by 
way of a like guarantee. Either country might be persuaded 
almost by a child-diplomatist that aggression was due to the 
yery qualities which they regard as guarantees for peace or 
magnanimity. Europe is too feeble and too faint- 
hearted to impose any higher: law on the passions of 
nations. But Europe cannot but recognize with alarm 
that Germany, in taking her debtor by the throat 
and demanding her debt, and then delivering her to the 
tormentors till she has paid the uttermost farthing, has ex- 
tinguished our last hope of seeing a power predominant on 
the Continent to whose equity and moderation the welfare of 
the whole family of nations might be entrusted without any 
fear that it would wrest the highest considerations for the 
advantage of its own selfish ends. “Ve Victis/ is Germany's 
doctrine, as it was the doctrine of France. ‘“ Ve Victoribus!” 
is likely enough to be the real corollary drawn by the logic 
of facts from the consequences of this extortionate and 
tyrannical truce ;—for though it may last years, perhaps even 
a decade or more, a truce it is, the duration of which can 
only depend on the exhaustion of the conquered country. 





THE WAR INDEMNITY. 


OUNT BISMARCK objects to freedom of debate in the 
British House of Commons. In his own official organ, 

the Correspondent, the German Chancellor declares not only 
that “England is hankering after a diplomatic defeat which 
she has every reason to avoid,” that she “ regards Europe as a 
theatre for the advancement of her interests,” and that her 
“statesmen, who are amazingly inflated and puffed up with 
their self-made illusions, will act wisely in avoiding the in- 
evitable collapse that must follow any contact with hard and 
solid realities; but warns her that “ proposals and motions are 
continually made which are equivalent to so many direct in- 
sults to Germany,” and that the language in which Mr. Glad- 
stone rejects them “furnishes food for serious consideration.” 
Nevertheless, we trust that the House of Commons will not 
separate for the holidays without one serious discussion upon 
the new misery which the German statesmen have added to 
the miseries of mankind, without one protest against the 
establishment of a precedent which if followed will make the 
industry of the world the treasure-chest of the German Army. 
What does Mr. Gladstone, first of financiers and economists, 
think of the infliction of a National Debt of £400,000,000 
sterling as a fine upon a first-class power ; of the recurrence 
to the exploded system of tribute, of a single tribute exacted 
from a single power of £12,000,000 a year,—an income-tax of 
a shilling in the pound to be paid by France for ever to enrich 
a foreign state? The Germans demand £200,000,000 sterling 
in cash or its equivalents, payable within three years; and as 
France is powerless, and the money not absolutely beyond the 
range of possible collection, Germany must have it; bat just 
see what the exaction means. It means, if the money is taken 
in Rentes, a payment of a thousand millions per century by 
France to the German Army. Nations do not die, and as 
the money must be borrowed, its interest will be payable by 
unborn generations; or if it is taken in cash, it means that the 
single effectual restraint upon the ambition of Generals, the 
pecuniary difficulties entailed by war, is, as far as Germany is 
concerned, removed for ever. War has become a profitable 
Operation, so profitable that nations which wage it and win 
may be for ever relieved of military imposts. In this very 


marck manipulates their newspapers, and plays upon them by | be paid by conquered France. So far from financial danger 
| restraining the Government of Central Europe from war, 
|it can hereafter point to war as the simplest and easiest 


method of escape from financial embarrassment, as a source of 
wealth for the Exchequer far beyond commerce or agriculture. 
The Germans will say they have lost nearly as much by the 
war, and the statement is partly true; but the Government 
has not lost,—it has gained, gained immeasurably, gained an 
absolute exemption from control over its military affairs. The 
money taken from France will not go to the German people, 
or to the German soldiers ; but to the German Military Depart- 
ment, there to be expended in maintaining that terrible 
organization which menaces freedom at home as much as 
independence abroad. Parliament will not have the slightest 
control over it. The old taxes are voted in perpetuity, and 
for new taxes no necessity can arise. The Treasury must 
always be kept full by the labour of French peasants, hypothe- 
cated for ever to that end. Another Government would grow 
extravagant under such an accession of wealth, would suffer 
expenses to increase, or engage in vast and unremunerative 
undertakings ; but thrift is the tradition of the Hohenzollerns, 
and their new plethora of resources will but serve to give their 
ambition a wider range. The grand restraint is removed, and 
the future of the world is in the hands not of the German people, 
who may be weary of war, but of the German rulers, who see that 
their system requires a chronic condition of military prepara- 
tion ; who know that their armies, once in motion, are resistless ; 
and who from henceforth will be aware that to put them in 
motion will cost nothing either to the Treasury or the taxpayers. 
The danger of such a situation seems to us frightful, even if 
the credit of other European States does not shake under a 
demand which threatens the stability of every National Debt. 
What are those Debts worth, when they may be doubled in a 
campaign of six months ; when they are liable to be increased 
indefinitely by tributes to the conqueror; when, as now in 
France, the sentiment of patriotism is enlisted against an 
honesty always felt to be a burden? The general credit of 
Europe is, in fact, assailed by a new danger, the extent of 
which the most acute financier cannot estimate, which depends, 
in fact, mainly upon the will of a single individual who has 
discovered a mode of improving upon the policy of the First 
Napoleon, and not only makes war support war, but makes it 
the most profitable of political undertakings. What hope of 
an end to war, when war means profit as well as power ? 

The danger to Europe from this indemnity seems to us 
grave, but, of course, it is less than the danger to France 
herself. The money can be procured, we believe. and pro- 
cured within two years, partly by borrowing on the credit of 
the State, and partly by straining the resources of the cities 
and the communes, but it must form in the end an addition 
to the National Debt of France. That debt is already 
£600,000,000, the indemnity is equivalent to £400,000,000 
more—the money being raised at about 50—and something 
must be done to alleviate the distress of the occupied depart- 
ments and to compensate the sufferers. There will be a 
heavy failure in the payment of taxes, aggravated, probably, 
by the imposition of protective duties ;—there is a German 
army to be maintained in Champagne, and there are the 
fortifications of Paris and the great military centres like 
Chilons to be made perfect. France will be fortunate if in 
1874, when the indemnity is paid, she has a debt of less than 
£1,200,000,000 sterling, a mortgage of less than £36,000,000 
a year upon her industry. That is equivalent to a mortgage 
of £5 10s. a year on every household in the country, or 
in other and clearer words, a hypothecation of six weeks’ 
labour a year, to pay the interest on the Debt. Some 
of this burden may, no doubt, be shifted from the poor 
on to the rich; but an income-tax is in France a detested 
expedient, and the new Finance Minister, M. Pouyer Quertier, 
looks to excessive tariffs as his best resource. Very little, if 
any, of the additional interest can be saved out of the expendi- 
ture, except by a resort to measures upon which no French 
Ministry would have the courage to venture. By abandoning 
Algeria and Saigon, by reducing the fleet to the amount re- 
quired for coast defence, and by stopping all public works not 
urgently required, sufficient money might be saved; but it 
would be at the cost of the danger of an insurrection of 
men exasperated by defeat, by suffering, and by the suspension 





number of the Correspondent, the Prussian military budget for 
ordinary times is stated at £7,000,000 a year, so that the 
sum exacted from France will enable the German Emperor to 
maintain his military organization for ever without asking | 
his people for a shilling. Its expenses to all time will | 





of the largest employer of labour in the country,—the State. 
There is, we fear, no hope whatever of any reduction in the 
cost either of the army or of the civil and police service. 
There must be a great army, with large and expensive scien- 
tific services, or when the country has a little recovered, 
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the Germans may come back again and ask another two|of the two antagonists, that it may well be worth while ¢ 
hundred millions; and whatever the system of reserves, or | glance over its chief features. . 
whatever the economy practised, that army, with the great; Mr. Disraeli’s speech of yesterday week was a masterpiece of 
cities to garrison and the departments to reduce to order, must | scientific irritation. He taunted Mr. Gladstone with the sudden 
be a very large one. As to reductions among the employes, | and remarkable changes in his view of treaties and of Irish policy; 
no Government in France can make them swiftly, and the | he taunted him with the ill-support he had given to his envoys at 
tendency of all things—of civilization, of the rise in| St. Petersburg (Sir A. Buchanan), and Versailles (Mr. Od 
prices, and of free government—is to increase the cost | Russell), in leading them to use language which was afterwards 
of civil establishments. The notion of selling the ‘ pro-| disavowed, but not censured; he taunted him with his attem 
perty of the State” is a dream. Out of that long list to get Sir Spencer Robinson to falsify the date of a minute. 
of valuables published by the Zimes the other day from | he suggested it as hardly improbable that Mr. Gladstone would 
M. Boiteau’s work, at least half are unsaleable properties | explain his language concerning Mr. Odo Russell by asserting 
like forts and munitions, the forests cannot be sold without | that he had said the exact opposite of what he was reported 
destroying France, for the purchasers would cut them down| to have said,—and no one, smiled Mr. Disraeli, would be 4 
and diminish the rain-fall, and the domains if sold at such a| pleased as himself if Mr. Gladstone should make this assertion - 
season would not fetch half their value. There is nothing for | he taunted him with having ascribed to the Government of 
it but a taxation which will enormously increase the burden of | 1856, with which he (Mr. Gladstone) was at daggers drawn, 
life to the peasantry, already too severe, and which we greatly | his own unpopular views on the Crimean war and 
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fear will ultimately be met by measures of the most revolution- 
ary kind,—measures in relief of mortgagees. That France may 
recover we do not doubt, but for twenty years she will be 
exposed to all the disorders which heavy taxes, constant 
deficits, and revolutionary finance experiments bring in their 
train. The Germans think that therefore she will be weak, 
but their own strength began with their financial ruin, and it is 
by no means improbable that social difficulties may now, as in 
1798, tend to make the French nation an army, with military 
life the only career, generalship the only road to power, and 
revenge the only aspiration. It is not the fat Frenchman 


\he taunted him with having attempted, before he left 


office in 1855, to starve the British expedition to the 
Crimea, by proposing insufficient votes in his capacity of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; he taunted him with distort. 
ing Lord Clarendon’s and Lord Palmerston’s views when the 
were dead and could no longer explain them ; he taunted him 
with having called a Conference merely “to register the 
humiliation of his country;” in short, he emulated a whole 
hive of political wasps in his endeavour to sting the Prime 
Minister into new mistakes. And he was not unsuccessful, 
Mr. Gladstone had hardly risen before he began to denounce 
Mr. Disraeli for his reference to the (no doubt perfectly right 


who fights best, but the Frenchman who is miserable. 
and formal) condition with Sir Spencer Robinson that he 

‘ = should date his reply to the First Lord of the Admiralty after 
THE SEVEN DAYS’ DUEL. his resignation of "fice, and not make a precedent for ta 

N R. HORSMAN says that debates in the House of Commons | verting in office the views of his superior. ‘“ Why does the 
“are now becoming duels between the two front benches,” | right honourable gentleman,” said Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘condescend 
—and certainly this last week may be called, in the phrase} to stop and take up this paltry and contemptible accusation ?” 
of the old Homeric arguments, “‘the Acts of Disraeli and | and to the cries of ‘‘Oh!” he rejoined even fiercely, “ Yes, 
Gladstone.” Yesterday week Mr. Disraeli directed a carefully | very good. Well, if not contemptible, it is a most grave 
prepared and very bitterly personal attack on Mr. Gladstone, | accusation, and I challenge the honourable gentleman to 
nominally in relation to the Prime Minister’s statement con-| put this accusation in words, and make it the subject of a 
cerning the terms and meaning of the Crimean peace,| motion.” He charged Mr. Disraeli with having ‘hatched’ 
but really pouring vitriol over every weak spot in | his accusation as to the Government's ill support of its envoys 
Mr. Gladstone's political skin. Mr. Gladstone, smarting | during the last fortnight, and when, in reply to his question 
under the unfairness of some of these injuries, which | as to the page of Sir A. Buchanan’s despatch, Mr. Disraeli 
did indeed go very near to mere political insult, rushed on his | was understood to say page 45, he burst out with “No; it is 
antagonist with far too little self-command and deliberation,— | page 13. Idid not think the right honourable gentleman 
and contrived to wound himself somewhat more even than his | would have been so consistent as to misstate even the page of 
antagonist in what was meant for self-defence. Mr. Disraeli| the despatch,” hastily correcting himself when the House 
returned to the charge after a day or two’s delay on Monday | cried “Oh!” into “as to mistake the page of the despatch.” 
night, in relation to Lord Hartington’s unfortunate Irish | In a word, Mr. Gladstone was quite too hot to make anything 
motion, and in one of the very cleverest and least statesmanlike | like the defence he might have made even for his Russian 
speeches ever delivered by him, pierced all the new weak points | policy. He did not show that what was a point of first-rate 
he could discover in the armour of his opponent. This time Mr. | importance when the Porte was exhausted and weak, need no 
Gladstone was more wary, and did not reply the same night. | longer be a point of equal importance when it had a great 
He took time to recover his equanimity, and when he did | fleet at its disposal. He did not make clear the difference 
speak early on Thursday evening, he was in his ministerial | between means and ends, and show that at different epochs 
mood, and made what we must call by far the best defence | different means may be desirable to secure the same ends. 
for a weak and indefensible proposal which the House had the | He made no one successful parry or thrust against his 
opportunity of hearing. He took his shield of faith, where-| cruel antagonist, except the remark, “How generous is the 
with if he was not quite able to quench all the fiery | right honourable gentleman in his praises of the dead! I 
darts of the wicked one, he was at least able to ward | have heard him eulogize the late Sir Robert Peel and many 
them off, and gained a considerable temporary advantage by | others who have passed away; and I cannot but think it 
the dignity and temper of his rejoinder. This seven days’ | would be well if with that liberality for the dead he mingled 
duel is only a new edition of what occurred almost every | a little equity for the living,”—-which to the man who spent 
week during the Session of 1866, and will be likely to occur | more stinging invective on Sir Robert Peel while living than 
and recur as long as Mr. Disraeli sits opposite to Mr. Glad-|ever he has spent on Mr. Gladstone, was a home-thrust 
stone and sees any signs that the Minister’s power with his | indeed. Still, on the whole, Mr. Gladstone’s reply yesterday 
party is on the wane. While it is at its highest, Mr. Disraeli | week was far more injurious to him than Mr. Disraeli’s attack. 
keeps silent. He waits for that inevitable decay in strength | It was little beyond an explosion of wrath; and explosions 
which all Parliamentary Governments suffer as they grow|of wrath weaken the strongest Minister, even more than 
older and further removed from the hour of their | explosions of malice weaken the strongest of Opposition leaders. 
popular birth; and so soon as signs of this political} On Monday night Mr. Disraeli got his revenge, and 
waste and attrition begin, so soon as Sir Robert Peel, | was evidently quite aware of the advantage Mr. Gladstone's 
instead of sulking, begins to pour forth his scorn ore| heat had given him. His tone was no longer scientifically 
rotundo, so soon as Mr. Bernal Osborne begins to mingle | irritating, it was scientifically contemptuous. He expressed 
something wanton, something almost of the satyr, in| great scorn of the Government which, after taking the elec- 
his sneers, so soon as the Ministry itself begins to fall| tions on its Irish policy, and promising to save Ireland, now 
into the all but inevitable carelessness of security and to| holds that as the Irish people are in the full enjoyment of 
do things which its warmest supporters regret and disap- | “abstract justice,” such small matters as “ massacres, incen- 
prove, Mr. Disraeli sets to work with a will to help the course | diarism, and assassinations are things scarcely to be noticed 
of nature, by stinging the Minister into imprudence and en-| by a minister, and are rather to be referred to the inquiry of a 
trapping him into arrogance. The great duel of the last | Committee.” No doubt Mr. Disraeli’s own Government in 1852 
week displays such singular marks of the strength and weakness | had proposed a similar Committee for a similar purpose, but then 
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the Government of 1852 was ina minority, and had to manage | for food upon the victors, and physically incapable of any 
the House the best way it could, and he would never have pro- enduring effort, would resist the entry, and perish fighting 
posed a Committee with a majority of 100 at his back. He in the streets rather than suffer what seemed to them a 
scoffed at the feeble purpose of an Administration which had first | desecration. To Englishmen, who have never accepted 
ted a secret committee to devise remedies, then dropped the notion of municipal patriotism, which is, neverthe- 

the remedies, and finally dropped the secrecy. He declared less, strong in the United States; who have no more feeling 
that the proper secret committee to take note of the disorders for London than for any other collection of houses, who 
of Westmeath is the committee of the Cabinet itself, which have never shown the slightest devotion to any municipality, 
should on its own responsibility propose a remedy; and he and who, while heartily proud of their country, have 
declared that the Ministry, with the great majority at its little or no enthusiasm for any locality within it, devotion 
pack, chosen for its promise of a great Irish policy, was by its of this kind seems almost childish, and indeed it is only to be 
despicable weakness making Government ‘ridiculous,’ nay, that | explained by a reference to facts which, as they do not exist 
the Prime Minister knew well what he wanted, namely, a sus- | here, excite here little sympathy. Partly from his history, 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act, but did not choose to pro-| partly from the peculiar organization of his political system, 
what, in “flashy speeches,” he had so often condemned, | and partly from the strength of the municipal idea in all the 
without getting a committee as a veil to spare his “self-love.”’ | Latin races, the Parisian feels towards Paris as the Roman felt 
No speech was ever more insolently wounding, but none towards Rome, or as the Virginian feels towards Virginia,—an 
could have betrayed more openly Mr. Disraeli’s complete care-| engrossing sympathy, stronger, keener, more enduring than 
Jessness as to the state of Ireland, except as means for dis- any broader and nobler form of patriotism. He has a country 
crediting his opponents. The disorders in Ireland were | as the Roman had an empire, and he cares for it; but it is as 
evidently meat and drink to him. They were meat and the educated Englishman cares for humanity, mainly from 
drink to him because they were poison to his opponents. ‘the intellectual side of his nature. His true heart—the 
Mr. Gladstone’s delay in reply was most wise. And his passion which is above or below reason, the sovereign 
reply itself showed as remarkably his moral superiority to his impulse which, like an Italian’s passion for Italy or a 
antagonist as a politician, as the debate of Friday week | Switzer’s for mountains, seems to have its root in the physical 
had shown his hopeless inferiority as a political duellist. | as well as the intellectual nature—is for Paris. Paris is the 
He remarked with happy severity on the curiously axiomatic | world of the Parisian, its doings are the events which interest 
character of Mr. Disraeli’s assumption that a Government | him, its rumours are his news, its celebrities are his person- 
without a Parliamentary majority ought of course to do | ages—his ideals or his object of hate, its mots are his intellec- 
things quite indefensible in principle in order to retain its tual delight, its publications are his literature. To go ten miles 
position; and he showed a real conviction that his own) out of Paris is to him to goa tour, to travel a hundred miles 
roposal of a Oommittee—unwise and indefensible as|to make a voyage. He has a sovereign pride in his city, a 
we still think it—was really due not to Parliamentary pleasure in the admiration felt for it by strangers, a curiosity 
strategy, but to political scruples. There was no case of about its history, a belief in its destiny, an overweening, half- 
foreign invasion to justify a proposal of the suspension of the | ignorant half-thoughtful confidence in its superiority, such 
Habeas Corpus. The crime and illegal conspiracy of West-| as probably no civilized man has ever felt in any municipal 
meath are of no external or special origin. They have existed | entity since Athens lost her independence. The Romans so 
for years, and defied all the efforts of the Government under | loved Rome that throughout the Republic any Roman 
the Peace Preservation Act. Mr. Gladstone condemns the | sentenced to death, could free himself by quitting Rome, and 
practice of asking for new powers in such a case as this,—of no ‘seldom availed himself of the privilege; but the Roman 
special or temporary character,—without taking the guarantee | knew himself the inferior in all intellectual arts of the 
of an investigation to show that Government had used its Hellene. Venetians died for their city, and to day 
existing powers to the full, and had found them inadequate. | love it more than they love Italy; but they knew that 
The Prime Minster really proved, we think, that his blunder | its greatness must be maintained in a degree by concilia- 
arises from his respect for law in Ireland, and not from his | tion. But to the Parisian, Paris is the top as well as the centre 
wish to throw responsibility on to a Committee,—nay, that of the world, the source of its political movement, the reser- 
he was willing rather to incur the reproach of weakness than voir of the physical as well as the intellectual force of France, 
make light of an application for unusual powers under local the spot whose every agitation shakes the European world. 
circumstances that are by no means unusual. | There the Monarchy revelled, and the Revolution was carried 
The whole course of the week’s duel has shown that! out, and the Second Empire held its own until Paris willed that 
Mr. Disraeli’s skill in Parliamentary duelling is immensely | it should pass away. The conquest of Paris is to him a second 
superior to Mr. Gladstone’s, but also that it is so precisely conquest of France, the last humiliation of his home, the final 
because he is without scruples as a politician and a statesman, | desecration of everything he loves. Half the born Parisians 
while Mr. Gladstone is burdened with too many scruples. | have never seen the sea, know no more of the Departments 
Mr. Disraeli betrays how little he cares for the country, if| than English peasants know of Ireland, and scarcely recognize 
he can but gain a success in sword-play ; he is cool and scien-| the existence of an outer world. Villagers in all countries 
tific with the foils, because he cares so little. Mr. Gladstone | have something of this ignorant content ; but the specialty of 
is personally too hot for this sort of strife, and politically too | Paris is that deplorable ignorance of all outside is consistent 
sensitive for it. An insult rankles; and strong feeling for the | with high intellectual activity within ; that the Parisian does 
real end in view blinds him to the exigencies of the game at not lead the vegetable life of the villager, but the boiling life 
which he is playing ; but through all he shows a strong and | of the Athenian, who, while classing all other men as barbarians, 
active political conscience, which has more effect on Parlia-| believing that elsewhere all was forest or desert peopled with 
ment than all the triumphs of Mr. Disraeli’s skill with the | monsters, careless of travel, and utterly unaware of literature 
rapier of debate. not Athenian, still heard what Demosthenes said with active 
| comprehension, criticized Sophocles with keen discrimination, 
or judged with a cool educated regard art which in all its 
THE CRISIS OF WEDNESDAY IN PARIS. | centuries the world has not yet rivalled. To a man like this, 
OTHING in the entire course of the Franco-German | ignorant as an Asiatic yet cultivated as an aristocrat, borné 
negotiations is so unintelligible to Englishmen as the! beyond conception, yet within his limits capable of lofty 
excessive importance attached by both sides to the triumphant | ideas, of absolute originality, and even of self-sacrifice, it 
entry into Paris. Count Bismarck actually restored Belfort, is not unnatural that the subjugation of his city should 
an almost or quite impregnable fortress, rather than affront |seem as the subjugation of our country would seem to us, 
the German Army by giving up its darling wish; while M. | something which took dignity and flavour, and all that makes 
Thiers fought against the occupation with even more tenacity | up content and all that contributes to soften the daily misery 
than he resisted the German demand for Metz. The British | of life, out of his horizon. It is a narrow, aselfish, a Pagan type 
Government, it is stated, roused itself from its timid lethargy of character; but it is by reason of those faults that Paris 
to press this special concession, and the discussions occupied | is so special, so separate, so suggestive of ideas not those of the 
days ; while at Bordeaux the National Assewbly itself accepted _ remainder of mankind, that that remainder, while half despising, 
the coming “ grief” of Paris as a reason for a hurried acceptance | half pitying, half hating, yet watches Paris and the Parisians 
of the terms of peace. In Paris itself the feeling of the people | with a perennial interest ; that every provincial Frenchman 
against this clause in the Treaty showed all the symptoms which | who treads the asphalte becomes, like M. Thiers, more Parisian 
We associate with religious horror, and for twenty-four hours | than Parisians; that even strangers not of the southern type 
it seemed possible that the population, half armed, dependent are unable to resist an impulse either of affection or dislike. 



















































































‘peace without discussion, in order to save Paris. There is 


‘there is nobleness too. There is folly in throwing oneself 


‘Parisian, when fairly fettered, bides his time. 
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Every British correspondent now in Paris save one derides the 
Parisians ; there are Englishmen who would give their lives 
for Paris as freely as her children; but no man of any land, 
once subject to that intangible influence, once conscious how 
special Paris is as the one living entity among capitals, which, 


as compared to her, are but as statues, is ever again indifferent | 


to her fate. 

But granting all this, why could not Paris beaten accept 
her fate in quietness and dignity, as in 1815 she did? Paris 
was not less Paris because after a resistance, heroic at least in 
its endurance, it had succumbed to famine. The answer to 
that question is, we believe, to be sought partly in the weak- 
ness, partly in the strength of the Parisian character,—in its 
invincible vanity and in the exceptional form assumed by its 
sense of duty. Paris is like a woman, who can endure anything 
sooner than a deprivation of social status. She had thought that 
amidst all her misfortunes this was to be preserved to her ; 
that although France was beaten, and the forts had capitu- 
lated, she herself was not to be surrendered. This soothed at 
once the self-love of Parisians, taught to believe that the 
world honoured their city as a centre of life and activity, and 
the natural soreness of patriots ulcerated by months of inces- 
sant defeat. The hope was a weak one, but it seemed to be 
justified by the remarkable terms of the capitulation, and its 
sudden tearing away was equivalent in the resulting pain to a 
fresh surrender, and produced, like Sedan, that desire for the 
instant expression of emotion in some outward and unmistakable 
form from which none of the Latin races are wholly free. If 
they are sorry they must weep; if they are angry they must 
strike; if they are insulted they must destroy the insulter. 
The other and the better cause is the conviction, so 
universal with Parisians, that in politics an honourable man 
is bound to act in total disregard of consequences to him- 
self or others, that he is to obey the logic of his ideas, 
or be pronounced a coward. If his conviction is Socialism, 
he is to upset any government based on competition— 
13,000. Parisians died for that in 1849—if insurrection, 
is in his judgment needed, he is to descend into the streets ; in 
all cases and under any circumstances he is-to regard suffering 
for himself or others as the duellist regards it, as having nothing 
whatever to do with the matter. Amidst many basenesses, 
compliances, and transactions, Parisians have maintained and 
to a large extent acted on this idea, which, however weak, has 
in it the principle of self-sacrifice, which is the secret of their 
revolutionary force, and which is also the danger that seems 
to have driven M. Favre almost out of his mind, till in his 
last despatch to Bordeaux he beseeches the Assembly to ratifv 


weakness in this idea, as in every other Parisian idea; but 


unarmed on bayonets; but then also it is a folly of which the 
cowardly or the selfish are not capable. It is well for Paris 
that her Government, more experienced and more responsible 
than herself, repressed her first emotion by force, but not well 
for Germany that such emotion, thus repressed, should be 
transmuted, as it will be, into that white wrath with which a 





ENGLISH TIMIDITY IN GRANTING POWER. 


R. CARDWELL’S Bill for the Reorganization of the 
Army brings into strong relief the worst defect in | 

the present method of governing by public meeting,—the re- | 
luctance of the House of Commons to trust its agents with | 
power. That House desires, or professes to desire, the reor- 
ganization of the Army on certain principles, which principles 
it will affirm on Monday by more or less distinct votes, and in 
a few days by large assignments of money; but it will not 
trust its agent, the Cabinet, to carry those principles out, or 
even to spend that cash, but insists that it shall be allowed to 
decide on every detail; that the new system shall be embodied 
in a Law, and therefore be without flexibility; that every 
clause in that Law shall be equally a law, and therefore 
equally inflexible ; and that individual genius, whether of sol- 
dier or statesman, shall have absolutely no scope. We are to 
have no Frederick, no Von Roon, no Stein, but only the best 
measure which can be devised by a cumbersome Council of 
War, deliberating in public, afraid of its electors, and as igno- 
rant of military details as of the method of using the Binomial 
theorem. By its method of procedure the House itself under- 
takes to reorganize the Army, without taking the slightest gua- 
rantee for unity in its own will or its own design. It will not even 
confine itself to the acceptance or rejection of the Ministerial 








scheme, described as it ought to be, not in the technical phraseo. 
logy of an Act, but in an official pamphlet of objects and reasons: 
but insists on discussing each clause as if it were a measure j 3 
itself, accepting this, rejecting that, till the scheme tueduine s 
medley of incoherent details. This practice is bad enough in 
legislation, but when it is extended to administrative reforms, it 
results in a confusion without limit, disgusts all genuine 
administrators, who refuse to exert themselves under such 
fetters, and ends in that exhibition of wasteful weakness which 
we Englishmen nickname an organization. No plan can ever 
be carried out in its entirety, and no principle ever applied 
with any thoroughness. In any department the system must 
produce inefficiency, but in the Army it is ruinous. The 
organization of an army implies the application of ceriain 
principles through flexible methods, through separate applica. 
tions of them to each arm, and through long-continued ex. 
periments. Those methods cannot be made rigid, those arms 
cannot be treated all alike, those experiments cannot 
be forbidden without our paying in a blunder for eye 
such limitation upon the individual capacity of the or. 
ganizer. Parliament can decree that purchase be abol. 
ished, that seniority be qualified by selection, that the 
Militia be officered by men holding the Queen’s com. 
mission, that the number of each arm be so many, and that 
so much money be spent; but the instant it steps beyond 
those broad commands it becomes a Council of War, and, of 
course incompetent, tardy, and divided in opinion. 

Of course, Parliament must rule, that is, every military de. 
tail, from the pay of an ensign to the colour of his jacket, 
must be subject to the control of 650 representatives, 
and as many out of 500 Peers as can bring themselves 
to give five minutes to the business for which they hold 
Peerages, but it need not exercise its sovereignty after this 
fashion. Why cannot it pass a short Bill of six or seven 
clauses, and authorize the Minister at War to carry it out, 
investing him for that purpose with power to pass byelaws 
having the force of Acts? Those laws must lie on the table for 
six weeks before they become executive, and if objected to, can 
be discussed, or rejected, or amended. The power of Parlia- 
ment would be in no way diminished, but it would 
be possible for the Minister to show some little 
constructive ability, to act in some degree on his own 
judgment and the advice of the practical men below him, to 
do the work he is bidden without the necessity at every step 











of producing a fresh body of convictions among eight or nine 
hundred gentlemen on a subject they know nothing at all about. 
This is what is done in the Department of Education, where 
Mr. Forster coolly takes, and wisely uses power to invent new 
suffrages, codes, or anything else required ; and it will have to 
be done in the Board of Trade, if our merchant shipping law 
is ever to be rescued from the present disgraceful chaos with- 
out consuming a dozen Sessions on a Bill which contains 
almost as many separate laws as the Pentateuch, and requires 
as much study as Menoo or the Koran. What is the objection 
to extending that sensible plan of action to the military de- 
partment, where of all others it is most required? The con- 
stituencies ? The constituencies want an Army, not reams of 
purposeless discussion about the methods by which the Com- 
mander-in-Chief is to be prevented from foisting favourites 
into important commands. 

Such discussion may have been neeessary when Parliament 
was comparatively powerless, or elected by a caste; but it is 
only wasteful now, when a breath of well-founded opinion 
would turn out any Duke, or any Ministry, either. What is the 
justification for this absurd jealousy of granting power toa 
Cabinet which we elect, which wants the same things as we 
do, which has infinitely better information than we have, and 
which we can dismiss at a day’s notice? Their incapacity ? 
They are certainly a hundred times as capable as the House 
of Commons. We are no supporters of Mr. Cardwell; we 
have as deep a distrust of his intellectual capacity for his pre- 
sent post as it is well possible for men to entertain; but we 
venture to say that he would draw out a better scheme of 
reorganization—a better scheme in detail, we mean—than a 
public meeting of Von Roons could do. His scheme might 
have only the strength of a piece of twine, but at least it would 
hold together; while theirs would be a series of grand links, 
with nothing to fasten them to each other. “Oh, the Bill will 
be got through by a dead-heave of the majority!” We doubt 
it, and believe that a Session will be wasted over it without 
result, whereas we want reform now. But supposing it is 
passed in that mode, what is that but a clumsy application of 
the very principle we are propounding, with these new disad- 
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_ Cardwell, but to the Houses of Parliament, who are im- 
rsonal, and that no modifications in detail can be made ex- 
cept in exact consistency with clauses in the Bill passed per- 
to meet widely different circumstances? There is a very 
widely diffused feeling, for instance, that we ought to have our 
reorganized Army for the money we now spend. The Cabinet 
haps do not share that feeling, being desirous to bring 
home to the nation the costliness of a manly policy ; but sup- 
ing them to share it, how are they to realize their desire 
while every branch has its specific sum assigned to it, and 
every real change such as the number of officers per regiment, 
or the pay of sinecure colonels, or the amount to be expended on 
stores, requires the special sanction of Parliament? ‘There is 
no temptation to construct a cheap army, for no amount of 
success in the design would enable the Minister to carry it 
out without fighting every detail for weeks through a House 
which is at once critical and ignorant. True administrators re- 
quire power to move, and under our present system the only 
wer accorded them is that of making as many long speeches 
as they please. 





THE SITUATION IN SPAIN. 


E recent elections to the Provincial Deputations of Spain 
have greatly alarmed the new Government, and seem to 
indicate that the leading hope of the friends of Spain after the 
death of Prim—the hope that parties would regard him as the 
scapegoat for all that occurred during the interregnum—will be 
disappointed. His death apparently has diminished the 
ascendancy of the King over the Army, without in any degree 
ameliorating the hatreds of the great parties to the new form 
of Government. That Government is still weak, still protected 
mainly by the dread of the anarchy which might supervene 
upon any very great change, still unable to attract to itself 
the support of the body of the people. The new King is not 
yet master of the situation, if he ever will be, and pos- 
sibly from no fault of his own, is far from generally 
popular, while his Ministers are almost as much dis- 
liked as Prim was. On every side the new Govern- 
ment of Spain sees itself unable to form a union with a single 
one of the opposing forces. Does it attempt to disarm the 
Church by inditing handsome phrases about the Papacy in cir- 
culars from the Foreign Office, by proffering to the clergy 
payment of all arrears of stipends, by subscribing to the re- 
pair or the erection of religious edifices, by patronizing pious 
lotteries? The utility of the condescension is seen in the 
nomination of Sejior Monescillo, the distinguished Bishop of 
Jaen, as the Carlist candidate for Cuidad-Real, in opposition 
to the Ministerial candidate, Don Moret y Prendergast, a taem- 
ber of the Government, and indeed a Cabinet Minister. Does 
“the Savoyard,”’ as with malicious pleasantry an opponent nick- 
names Amadeo, look to the nobility of Spain to give his Court 
that prestige of aristocracy which is of the very essence of 
kingship? He must content himself with such nobility as 
was to be found in the salons of the Man of December, or 
among the tradespeople who profit by his custom, and ape the 
incongruous graces of a citizen-king in a country where Royalty 
must be either sacred or despised. Meantime, the equipages 
of the haughtiest grandees keep rolling with rebellious osten- 
tation to the prison of San Francisco, where a number of 
young officers who have refused the oath of allegiance are 
confined by the Government, and as a consequence have won 
the enthusiastic sympathies of all the sangre azul for a 
hundred miles around. When Amadeo comes to the 
theatre, he is either received with the chilling inatten- 
tion of the best circles, or finds that count, and marquis, 
and duke have left- at his approach. Some Ministerial 
prints had indulged the pleasing anticipation that the Duke 
de Montpensier would acknowledge the nominee of Prim. 
Within the past few days, however, the question has been 
decided, as all but the editors and readers of Ministerial prints 
might have told, and the Orleanist candidate for the Crown of 
the Catholic Sovereigns is now a source of torturing perplexity 
as a prisoner on parole in the hands of the son of Victor 
Emmanuel. It was to be expected that Carlists, Alfonsists, and 
Republicans would remain irreconcilable with the new 
Monarchy. It was thought that they would remain irrecon- 
cilable with themselves. 
apprehension of many that so strange a coalition would be | 


formed, and would be found to work, as that which is now E 
Pt a doubt,—the coalition, namely, of Republicans and | 
arlists, 


+ gi . ch ha 
yantages, that the responsibility for mistakes will belong not to | leaders, Pi y Margall, Figueras, and gifted Castellar, the 


Republican voters, during the recent elections to the Pro- 
vincial Deputations, the Spanish Landtags, have, everywhere 
that the Carlists were in the majority compared to them, 
given their votes to aid the success of the Carlist candi- 
dates, and have everywhere in corresponding circumstances 
received a corresponding support from Carlist minorities. 
The journals of Carlist and Republican alike are filled with 
addresses in this sense, and both unite in proclaiming 
that the expulsion of the foreigner is a duty of patriotism 
which overrides every other consideration. The danger 
to the Government from so portentous a combination may be 
already measured by the depressing fact that at the general 
election of Provincial Deputies to which we have referred, the 
Ministerial list shows no more than 913 returns to 528 in 
support of the opposition. Remembering the advantages that 
are always on the side of the Government in power—ad- 
vantages concerning the use of which sufficiently strange 
stories are going the rounds,—remembering how many en- 
lightened waiters on Providence, certainly not less numerous 
in Spain than elsewhere, go to make up the majority, 
there is something strikingly ominous in this result. The 
Iberia openly acknowledges the gravity of the situation, and 
the Government by postponing the meeting of the Cortes, of 
whose temper the Provincial Deputations may serve as a too 
probable index, to the very last day permitted by the Consti- 
tution, not less significantly admits the necessity of anxious 
preparation. Certainly the new King, with such political 
difficulties around him, with the young wife of his love 
trembling in the balance between life and death in distant 
Italy, must be of sterner stuff than usually enters into the com- 
position of men or princes, if he does not sometimes feel tempted 
to regret having exchanged the honoured repose of his former 
station for the crown of thorns which awaited him at Madrid. 
Indeed, we have it from a respectable authority that the 
burthen of the State is often as insupportable to him as 
Prince Karl yon Hohenzollern has found the dominion of 
Roumania. We wish we could add to our notice of Spanish 
affairs that there was any perceptible improvement in the tone 
of Spanish party conflicts. Men can be enemies without being 
dishonourable ones. The recent dastardly attempt, however, 
against the life of the able minister Don Manuel Ruiz Zorrilla 
is a dreadful warning that the most fatal and cowardly means 
are still favourite weapons with the extreme parties; nor 
when we see, as we constantly do in the most respectable 
journals, such phrases and epithets as “scourings of the 
gutter,” and “dolt,” and “blockhead ’’ currently applied to 
characterize the persons or the style of political opponents, cam 
we feel aught but the heaviest forebodings as to the future of 
unhappy Spain. We trust we may be mistaken, we earnestly 
desire that a miracle may happen, but we cannot resist the 
impressions which flow from a candid survey of the situation 
of affairs. 








ENGLISH CHRISTIAN NAMES. 

OMEBODY with plenty of time and free access to the records 

of the Registrar-General’s Office has been writing a very 
amusing paper in the Cornhill about English Christian names. He * 
either does not see, or purposely declines to see, the drift of his 
own narrative—except so far as it applies to Wales—but it is 
quite visible, and not a little curious. ‘The English people are as 
conservative and uninventive about names as they are about every- 
thing else except machinery and religions, adhere with unswerv- 
ing fidelity to a couple of dozen names to which they have become 
habituated, and either use them, or if they break away from the 
groove of habit, fall into some eccentricity, or grotesque fancy, 
or vulgarly humorous absurdity. It is probable, from careful 
calculations, that two-thirds of all the children in England and 
Wales are called by one of the following twenty-five names, cer- 
tain that in any 100,000 children they will occur in the following 
order :— 


Numbers.' Order. 











It certainly did not enter the) § 


B ccoses MATY ncccccecccccscecsscscese 6,519 16 ...... Emil 

D cccose William ... .. 6,590 a css ‘rede 

B .cosce John... a Ge Ee cee Annie 

© ececee Elizabeth 4,617 | 19...... Margaret 

5 ...... Thomas... 3876 | 20 ...... Emma... 

6 ccs George 3.620 ee Eliza 

7 covcce Sarah ...... B.G02 | 22 .coree Robert. 
osenen James...... 3,060 23 ...... Arthur 

D ceccce Charles 2,323 G6 cccoce 









9 
10 cooce Henry.. 
‘Ali 


BB ccscee Joseph Total number of children 
ee Ann.,.... 1,718 (out of 100,009) regis- 
eotene Jane..... 1,697 tered under the above 


Acting on the instruction of their three great | 15 su Ellen mene wee 25 BAMICB secveossersoneeres 65,892 
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Add ‘ Richard,” ‘‘ Peter,” ‘‘ Charlotte,” ‘‘ Lucy,” and one or 
two more, and we shall have the whole list of names with which 
the masses of the English people are familiar. They have not 
apparently in all these years invented, so to speak, one name of 


| among their flocks. It is, however, to a little quiet advice from 
| Ministers and officials that we must look for the first remedy_ 
| the new etiquette which is creeping in of giving the eldest boy hig 
mother’s surname as a forename not having reached the poor 


their own, as the Germans have ‘‘ Hermann,” and the French | and we see no reason why they should not exercise their judgment 
‘+ Jacques,” but have been content to name almost everybody la little, as the Registrar did who explained to a father that 
after the Virgin, or a saint or two, or some English king, or king’s | ‘‘ Verily,” though a Bible word, was nota title. How that map 


son, or daughter. No English forename is distinctively of the 
people. Nothing so quaint as the adoption of the Old Testa- 
ment names in the way in which Connecticut has adopted 
them has ever been popular among them, they have liked 
no Roman names, have forgotten all British names, have, 
in fact, stuck to their usual text, that some big person 
must use a name before they can find the courage to do it. 
*‘ Alice” seems as old as English history, “James” occurs in 
Doomsday Book, ‘‘ Robert ” is Teutonic and very old, and ‘* Mary” 
of course is the pre-eminently Catholic name; but for the rest, every 
name seems to have derived its popularity either from some saint 
or some English king. The people, it is true, have a little sense 
of the sameness of their list. Any King or Queen—except the 
reigning Sovereign, whose name somehow deters the people, pos- 
sibly from its grandiose sound—or eminent man, sends his or her 
name at once in thousands into the register, ‘* Albert,” for instance, 
is becoming fast a regular English name, while the popularity of 
** Arthur ” dates not from Mr. Tennyson’s legendary favourite, but 
froin the Duke of Wellington. In the same way, ‘Florence ” has be- 
come common for the admiration felt for Florence Nightingale ; and 
1,500 girls were registered in one year by the somewhat cumbrous 
name of ** Alexandra.” ‘The most distinctive and perhaps the pret- 
tiest of new names is “‘ Alma,” a name taken not for its meaning 
but from the first battle of the Crimean war; though the list has 
possibly gained by the introduction of Mr. Longfellow’s heroine 
“Evangeline,” and would gain decidedly could we popularize the 
subject of Mrs. Riddell’s exquisite sketch, “‘Beryl.” ‘There are a few 
names at once odd and pretty, which though not among the twenty- 
five are sufficiently common not to puzzle a peasant’s wife, such as 
** Faith,” ‘* Hope,” ‘* Mercy,” ‘‘ Grace,” and, chiefly in Essex, 
‘* Prudence,” but the great majority of English mothers never travel 
out of the narrow record of customary names. Nor is that to be 
regretted. It seems incredible that there should live an Englishman 
capable of calling hisson ‘‘ Eli lamasabachthani,” or a collection of 
fools whose children are named ‘ Cain,” ‘ Delilah,” ‘‘ Herod,” 
** Pharaoh,” *‘ Hosanna,’—at ‘Tremadoc; ‘‘ Selah,”—near Mon- 
mouth ; ‘* Mahershalalhashbaz,”—at Bridgend ; or that we should 
find in the register a ‘‘ ‘ Cardinal Wolsey Church,’ a ‘ Green Leaf,’ 
a ‘Christmas Day,’ a ‘ Lucky Day,’ a ‘ Sing Song,’ a ‘ Rose Budd,’ 
a ‘Seaman Skipper,’ a ‘ Trial Palmer,’ a ‘ Valentine Orson,’ a 
‘Shooting Gallery,’ a ‘Royal King,’ and a ‘Smart Natty,’ 
or that such names should be invented as ‘ Amiable Reading,’ 
‘ Celestial Miller,’ ‘ Charming Nancy Wiltshire,’ ‘ Choice Pickrel,’ 
‘ Dirty King,’ ‘Enough Pearson,’ ‘Giddy Edwards,’ ‘ Holy Davies,’ 
‘Illustrious Sarah Hendry,’ ‘ Modern Leggs,’ ‘ Original Bigot Peele,’ 
‘Paramount Pye,’ ‘ Perfect Sparrow,’ ‘Singular Onion Gallehawk,’ 
‘Stubborn Porter,’ and ‘Tempestuous Stinger.’” The essayist, 
however, declares these names to be true, and we believe him, 
for by accident we can vouch for the existence of two of the 
oddest on his list ‘‘ Talitha Cumi” as a Christian name, and 
** Tempest ” as the same before ‘Sleet.” The only ideas in all these 
vagaries are to take a Scriptural word, however inappropriate or 
absurd, to make a broad joke, or to fix as it were the child’s cha- 
racter by ascribing to ita quality. In one case, that of ‘‘ Equality,” 
perhaps, the father tried to express political feeling, and was 
clearly a Radical with a stiff upper-lip ; but political feeling is more 
commonly expressed by adopting the name of the popular favourite 
of the hour. 
It would be a gain to the people, in a small way, if the 








list of twenty-five were decidedly increased ; and we suspect this 

could be done very easily indeed, if one or two authorities would | 
take a little trouble in the matter. If the Record Office would | 
prepare, and the Registrar-General send out in placard fashion 
a list of all the more frequent names occurring in English his- 
tory, in the first census, and in English deeds, we should have | 
a list of quite a hundred names of which at least half would stand 

an extremely fair chance of adoption by the mothers of the new | 
generation. The poor people are not obstinate, they only want an | 
authority for a name, and an official list hung up in the ollice | 
would be quite sufficient authority. Everything which tends to | 
individualization is a good as far as it goes; the list would cause | 
little expense and no trouble, and would be very gladly reprinted | 
by the Press, and adopted by Ministers of all denominations, who 


are sometimes sadly perplexed by the determined ignorance of some | 


| would have delighted the soul of Dr. Baylee! They would keep 


mothers from absurdities, at all events, until Englishmen are ciyjj. 
ized enough to admit that a father has no more right to make hig 
son or daughter a laughingstock than to make him or her a crip. 
ple. A man’s name is as much part of his individuality as his nose, 
and we never could see why he should be debarred all right of 
choosing for himself, say at confirmation or marriage, by what 
appellation he desires to be called. What conceivable claim 
can honest John Smith have to call his son ‘‘ Mahershalal. 
hashbaz,” or ‘ Equality,” or ‘ Siloam,” or ‘+ Agag.” ang 
so make life a burden to him, shut every generous career, 
and either compel him to waste half his energy in bearing of 
his name, or, like the President of the United States, ran the 
risk of having the necessary change perpetually thrown in his teeth? 
Beriah Magoffin is a very successful Governor in the United States 
—where, however, reams of names are altered by statute every year 
—but no conceivable force of character or extent of service to the 
State could elevate ‘‘ Ananias Bugg” to the English Premiership, 
though unless we are mistaken, one of the names the Cornhill quotes 
as unintelligible, Herod, is the distinctive forename of a very good 
English family? It is quite immoral to condemn children to be 
Dissenters whether they like it or not, yet what else could 
‘‘ Hephzibah,” or ‘* Hadassah,” or ‘‘ Keron Happuk” by poasi- 
bility be? ‘That very excellent Tory Mr. Abel Smith is, we dare 
say, not meeker on the hustings than he should be; but would 
Hertfordshire have returned him as Cain Smith, or could he pos- 
sibly have escaped some moral influence from the name, either a 
slight tendency to homicidal mania, or an extreme placability 
arising from the danger of frowning ever so little? He would 
have had to look placid under Mr. Jacob Bright’s speeches, and 
whatever would have become of him then? Seriously, there is no 
reason, except habit and prejudice, why English people should 
confine themselves to a minute list of praenomens, almost as short 
as that used by Mussulman families, or be debarred from a right 
to a voice in the selection of their own appellatives. 





BALLADS. 


R. BROWNING’S new ballad in the Cornhill is a gain of at 
least a quarter of an hour’s vivid life for some hundreds of 
thousands of our half-alive people. Not that we put any ballad 
at the pinnacle of even popular poetry, or near it. No doubt Mr. 
Arnold is right in saying that ballad-metres are unfitted to express 
the higher tones of poetic thought and feeling, simply because the 
ballad itself is too eager and popular a style of poetic speech to 
include those higher tones. The ballad proper ought to narrate 
some great popular action with all the vividness and spirit of 
popular appreciation,—to go straight to the mark and without 
too elaborately stately a step, rather in the kind of rhythm which 
rouses popular interest quickly, which most easily stirs the super- 
ficial glow of sympathy with action. ‘There are, as everybody is 
aware, great epics which have been, and some which are, truly popu- 
lar poems. In Bengal crowds will listen for hours together with rapt 
attention to the recitation of one of the great religious poems; and 
we suspect that it must have been so among the Greeks of Asia 
Minor, at the time when Homer's poems were enjoying the first flush 
of their immortal fame. But the popular imagination to which 
a great epic appeals, and the popular imagination to which 
a great ballad appeals, are wholly different things. A really 
national and popular epic is impossible except for a race which 
really and wholly lives within the circle of ideas embodied by 
some one great and continuous story. Something of the kind has 
been possible in more than one age of the world, and among some 
races which change but slowly for age after age. But a ballad 
may be thoroughly popular without giving much glimpse into the 
real life aud thought of the people to whose hearts it appeals. It 
relies on the sympathy of men with individual feats of courage 
or energy, and consequently may and generally must have a 
shorter, quicker ripple in its rhythm, a less stately and harmonious 
movement, than those national epics which gauge in some sense 
the breadth and depth of a nation’s life. To translate Homer 
into a ballad rhythm is like translating the wash of the Atlantic 
into the wavelets of a pond. But the wavelets of a pond may 
for a few moments be of more interest than the wash of the 
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Atlantic, for the very reason that the latter takes time | Mr. Browning repeats to us the confident assurance of the St 

and leisure and imagination to comprehend. The ages of Malo pilots that even a craft of twenty tons could hardly get in 
t popular epics are few, but the ages of great popular | over the bar and through the rocks safely at high tide, while to 

pallads are many ; and we hardly know a more vivid and more get the great flag-ship, with 92 guns, and its comrades over at low 

wide-spread enjoyment of the lighter kind, than these have it in | tide is simply impossible. ‘The order has just been given to run 

their power to bestow. ' the ships aground and blow them up, when the Croisic pilot 

Mr. Browning has written but very few such ballads, but comes forward with his reproaches :— 
these few are among his most spirited poems ; they throb | “ And ‘ What mockery or malice have we here?’ cries Hervé Riel : 
with a keen, sharp pulse of tense energy and excitement | ‘Are you mad, you Malouins? Are you cowards, fools, or rogues ? 


qhich makes the eye and heart of his readers converge on ae —_ of rocks = —— 4 who took the soundings, tell 
. 6 A . | On my fingers every bank, every shallow, every swell 
the one point of sight of his narrative, and never dare to withdraw | "Twixt the offing here and Gréve where the ta disembogues ? 


themselves till that point is reached. What a fire in that old | Are you bought by English gold? Is it love the lying 's for ? 
account of his of the ride from Ghent to Aix, when it was a} Morn and eve, night and day, 


2 3 hether th ld h in time. | Have I piloted your bay, 
question of minutes whether the good news would reach in time Entered free and anchored fast at the foot of Solidor. 


How breathlessly we listen to the gallop of the three horses a3 |“ Burn the fleet and ruin France? That were worse than fifty Hogues! 
they pass abreast out of Ghent into the midnight, and Sirs, they know I speak the truth! Sirs, believe me there ’s a way! 
—“ Keep the great pace | Only let me lead the line, 


Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing their place ;” | wip sy Sedge 


—how nervously we hear of the arrangements made by Roland's | Make the others follow mine, 
rider for his horse’s comfort, as he turned in his saddle and made | And I lead them, most and least, by a passage I know well, 


: : : ° Right to Solidor past Gréve, 
the girths tight, then shortened each stirrup and got the pique And there lay them safe and sound ; 





right,— And if one ship misbehave, 
“Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit, Why, I’ve nothing but my life,—here ’s my head!’ cries Hervé Riel.” 
Nor galloped less steadily Roland, a whit.’ His act follows close on his promise. Every ship passes safely in 


The suspense as to the effect of these arrangements is itself painful | the wake of the flag ship; and 
to bear, and we are relieved when they are over. As the dawn | « As the big ship with a bound 


increases, and at last Roland becomes clearly visible to his rider,— | Clears the entry like a hound, 
“With resolute shoulders, each butting away Keeps the passage as its inch of way were the wide sea’s profound,” 
The haze, as some bluff river-headland its spray.” you see the frank blue Breton eyes, looking as bright and bold as 





the sympathy with the gallant horse becomes more acute than even | if Hervé Riel were only taking in his own little fishing-smack. 
the sympathy with the great purpose of his rider ; one’s life is nar- | And then the gratitude of the Admiral and the fleet, which offers 
rowed to that of the heroic creature’s loyal effort ; and the pride | aay reward the man may choose to ask, is met with the simple 
in and love for him grow almost passionate, as Mr. Browning | gaicty of a satisfied heart asking for nothing better than “‘ a good 
(who, and we say it as a compliment, has himself a good deal of | whole holiday,”— 
Roland in him) describes his person,—Roland, though a horse, is a “* Leave to go and see my wife, whom I call the Belle Aurore !’ 
person,—more closely, — That he asked and that he got,—nothing more.” 
“ And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back The ballad bounds with buoyant simple gallantry and magnanimity, 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track ; and is only less exciting than ‘'The ride from Ghent to Aix,’ 
And one eye’s black intelligence,—ever that glance because the loyal achievement is so much more easily within the 
O'er its white edge at me, his own master, askance !" powers of him who achieves it than in the case of Roland’s 
As each of the other horses drops down, one’s conflict of fear and | exhausting gallop. 
hope for Roland mounts almost to agony,—not a bit the less that | Why does a poet who can give so simple and so keen an en- 
we have read the ballad fifty times and know how * ends ;—and | joyment to such multitudes of people at apparently so little cost 
the relief and delight when he reaches oo gourney — and has | to himself, give us 80 few enjoyments of the kind? Is it that 
the last measure of wine poured down his panting throat, is pro- | there are so few actions of the heroic kind, whether of man or 
bably more eager, simpler, and purer than any due to the beast, which are, as it were, precisely commensurable with the 
dramatic catastrophes of properly human life. ’ ' | genius of any master of metre, so that he can interpret it with a 
Pa a ead yp — A ye quite as keen = sure touch ? Caananaty both Roland, with “one sharp ear 
e@ achievement of the hero of Mr. browning’s new poem, the bent back” to catch the master’s voice, and one ‘ pricked out on 
= Breton oe a for poe ened of yee’ ani- | his track,” and his ‘eye's black intelligence,” is a —- 
mals we are pleas ca ower, touches a spring Of Awe | felicitous equine incarnation of Mr. Browning; an¢ ervé 
and wondering gratitude, distinct in kind from that to which Riel, with his closely-observed and catalogued soundings, 
en and ree | of ee = _— Bice — and — +. —_— and swells, his contempt for — 
e horse or the dog which lays down its li i 2 i i 
inite master’s service almost the tenderness which we may con- | others think so much i over, may be eareely tom so.” Yet 
ceive God feeling towards the man who could do the same with there must be an ample number of great situations in life to 
the same absolute simplicity and self-forgetfulness. Hervé Riel, which something in the heart of some one or other with words and 
true of heart and hand as he is, is one of ourselves, and there is hardly | rhythm at his disposal, is exactly commensurable. Only the other 
that intensity in one’s feelings towards him which there is in the day we quoted a Californian ballad full of the true Yankee 
gratitude towards a creature to which we can never hope fully familiarity and humour, yet full of life, full of the spirit of the 
oe nse sense a a RE ae “2 a situation ;—and here is another, on a heroic though ay engine- 
g relations, more or Jess, 18 stronger towa ose beneath, driver of a Mississippi steamboat, whose conscience does not 
as it is towards those above us, than it ordinarily is towards those | prevent him from endangering, nay, rather compels him to 
on our own level. Still, with this allowance made, the ballad on endanger, the lives of all his passengers by racing the other steam-~ 
mace pilot’s ph A pg aed ee yoo 8- boats, but does compel him to -_—- his = life to = oo 
manages to suglshmen with delight at the achieve- | passengers when the fire comes. What can more perfectly 
ment which foiled their own fleet in that passage of arms with the spate to breathe out the very essence of the situation, with all 
a cer Mg genom full ate poor a - y “ne its jocular familiarity of religious feeling, and yet true religious 
ympathy is with the retreating French admiral and the Breton | foeling —and its unscrupulous sense of duty than the following ?— 
pilot who saves him and his ships. The problem is to get the “Jie BLUDSO 


French fleet of twenty-two ships through the rocks and across the “(OF THE PRAIRIE BELLE.) 
bar at low tide into the harbour of St. Malo, where the English “ Wall, no! I can’t tell whar he lives, 
ships of course could not follow. How spirited is the opening of Becase he don't live, you see; 
the story, and how daring in suggesting just a little scorn for a = — habit 
i Ivin ike . 
the very fleet in whose safety and rescue we are to be made Wine hens ee for tho last three year 
shortly to exult,—the following graphic lines will show :— That you have n’t heard folks tell 


How Jimmy Bludso passed in his checks, 


“On the sea and at the Hogue, sixteen hundred ninety-two, Tho night of the Prairie Belle? 


Did the English fight the French,—woe to France ! 





And, the thirty-first of May, helter-skelter thro’ the blue, “ He were n't no saint—them engineers 
Like a erowd of frightened porpoises a shoal of sharks pursue, Is all pretty much allke— : 
Came crowding ship on ship to St. Malo on the Rance, One wife in Natchez-under-the-Hill 


With the English fleet in view.” And another one here, in Pike. 
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A keerless man in his talk was Jim, 
And an awkard man in a row— 

But he never flunked, and he never lied, 
I reckon he never knowed how. 


“ And this was all the religion he had— 
To treat his engine well ; 
Never be passed on the river; 
To mind the Pilot's bell; 
And if ever the Prairie Belle took fire— 
A thousand times he swore, 
He'd hold her nozzle agin the bank 
Till the last soul got ashore. 
“ All boats has their day on the Mississip, 
And her day come at last— 
The Movastar was a better boat, 
But the Belle she wouldn't be passed. 
And so she come tearin’ along that night— 
The oldest craft on the line, 
With a nigger squat on her safety valve 
And her furnace crammed, rosin and pine. 
“ The fire bust out as she clared the bar, 
And burnt a hole in the night, 
And quick as a flash she turned, and mado 
For that willer-bank on the right, 
There was running and cursing, but Jim yelled out, 
Over all the infernal roar, 
‘Tl hold her nozzle agin the bank 
Till the last galoot’s ashore.’ 


“Through the hot black breath of the burnin’ boat 

Jim Bludso’s voice was heard, 

And they all had trust in his cussedness, 
And knowed he would keep his word. 

And, sure’s you ’re born, they all got off 
Afore the smokestacks fell— 

And Bludso’s ghost went up alone 
In the smoke of the Prairie Belle. 


“Ho were nt no saint—but at jedgment 
I'd run my chance with Jim, 
*Longside of some pious gentlemen 
That wouldn’t shook hands with him. 
He seen his duty, a dead sure thing— 
And went for it thar and then: 
And Christ aint a goin’ to be too hard 
On a man that died for men.” J.H. 
The half-impudent description of Jim Bludso dead, as having * got 
out o’ the habit of living like you and me,”—the easy-going, slip-shod 
description of Jim Bludso’s mode of keeping faith as ‘“ passing in his 
checks,” —and the genuine faith of the last verse, are all touches 
which go beyond the description of a great feat or action,—into a 
description of a character at least as complete in its way as Mr. 
Browning’s of Hervé Riel. Surely the pleasures of this kind which 
the world has are much fewer than they need be. ‘True, it is not 
so easy to find an action, homely or otherwise, with which any 
poet’s mind is so precisely in sympathy that he can fit it to its true 
rhythm and true style; but we suspect that poets neglect these 
simpler efforts of their craft too much. They know that the ballad 
falls, in type, below the highest efforts of which they are capable, 
as the spirit of action falls below the spirit of life; and they forget 
that in their less elevated moods they might scatter far and wide 
the truest and vividest of simple pleasures, by taking up more such 
homely subjects in the spirit of a sympathetic translator who only 
aims at translating deeds into words. 





A 'THEISTIC FESTIVAL. 


The festival opened, on Sunday, January 22, with a morning 
service at the Mandir (or church) of Keshub Chunder Sen, which 
was marred by an incident of painful interest to those present, 
With a view to heal the long-standing schism between the cop. 
servative and the progressive sections of the Brahmos, the pulpit 
had been offered on this occasion to the aged leader of the con. 
servatives, Debendro Nath Tagore. Unfortunately, he showeg 
bimself unequal to the position, and after speaking for some time 
under much constraint, he suddenly departed from the subject 
of his sermon, ‘‘and fell to vilify Christ and Christianity in the 
most intemperate language,” and to abuse Keshub “for his 
supposed Christian tendencies.” Had it been any other speaker, 
he ‘‘ would have been immediately checked then and there,” for it 
is a standing rule of the institution that ‘‘ no sect shall be Vilified, 
ridiculed, or hated ;” but under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, the congregation thought it sufficient to send in a written 
protest afterwards, vindicating their principles. But “the in. 
tense pain which the conduct of Baboo Debendro Nath caused 
them at the very opening of their season of sacred joy,” seems to 
have been overpaid by the subsequent results of their own spon. 
taneous course. Hundreds of Brahmos had assembled from 
different parts of the country, ‘‘to bear witness unto the 
Truth, and rouse their slumbering countrymen with the 
words of a stirring hymn composed for the occasion ;” and in 
the afternoon the annual procession took place, from Keshub’s 
house to the Mandir. Before starting, they assembled in 
the courtyard, aud “ prayed heartily, humbly, and with fervent 
faith. Long did they stand there singing and praying, while a 
vast concourse of people gathered and pressed them on every side.” 
At last they moved out, the whole procession apparently numbering 
two or three thousand, all dressed in white. They carried white flags, 
which bore these inscriptions in Sanskrit :—‘* One only without a 
second,” “Truth will triumph,” ‘ Only Divine grace availeth,” 
‘* East and West” (the last motto bearing reference to the sym- 
pathy evoked here by Keshub’s visit, ‘‘ and the union of England 
and India in the bonds of love”). As they walked, they sang in 
chorus their new missionary hymn, ‘‘O hasten to the Father's 
Temple of Grace!” ‘*‘ In the midst of this band, prominent by the 
peculiar dignity of his bearing, walked slowly Keshub Chunder 
Sen, barefooted and bareheaded,” his face beaming with radiance; 
while beside him were the other nine Brahmo missionaries, some 
of whom had lately returned from distant and trying labours. 
When they reached the Mandir, it was already so full that it was 
with difficulty that Keshub could reach the pulpit. While the 
service, described as very impressive, proceeded within, the 
hundreds who were obliged to remain outside gave utterance to 
their enthusiasm in bymns :— 

“ They stood in groups far and near along the streets which surround 
the church, with flaming torches in their hands, and sang so sweetly 
and touchingly that hundreds stood about them listening with fond 
eagerness. ‘The blazing jets of gasin the MJundir, the music, the chorus, 
and the prayers stream out to them with a pleasing indistinctness ; the 
humble light of their torches, the holy and joyous sounds of their 
hymns reach us in the hall; there is blessed mutual response which 
struck the inmost chords of all hearts. The whole town seems to be 
resplendent with a mysterious glory, as if the hosts of heaven had 


descended on earth, and all men and women shouted with them the 
nameless charms of the Father's grace. The strange emotions of tho- 





iy’. of the most striking features in the study of comparative | 

religion is the recurrence of certain marked spiritual | 
phenomena in communities separated from each other by so many 
theological and historical antecedents that conscious imitation is 
out of the question. The very curious parallels between the | 
ecclesiastical systems of Buddhism and Roman Catholicism are 
well known, and a still more interesting parallel has been traced 
by Sir Alexander Grant (‘‘ Oxford Essays,” 1858), between the 
peculiarities of the early Stoics and of Anglo-Saxon Puritanism. 
Another of these spiritual parallels has just been brought to our 
notice by a remarkable scene which recently took place at Calcutta 
at the anniversary festival held by the Brahmo-Somaj in the last | 
week of January. Weare accustomed to think of non-Christian | 
Theists as a rationalistic and somewhat cold-tempered species of | 
thinkers, not undevout, probably, in a quiet way, but unstirred by | 





religious passion, and rather inclined to despise the definite faiths | 
and personal prayers which are the life of Christian hearts. But 
although the Brahmo community may very probably comprise | 
some such types of Theism, the prevalent spirit of its devotion, as | 
shown in its public proceedings, is so entirely different from this, 
that it goes even beyond the average types of Western Christianity 
in its passionate religious enthusiasm, and in its power of realizing 
the present personality of a beloved and loving Lord. We/| 
condense the following account of a Brahmo festival from the 
Indian Mirror. 





time it is not possible to describe ; all that can be said is that they were 
never experienced before. When the service ended, and we issued out 
of the Mandir, we found the brethren still singing. The congregation 
joined the various groups, and they went round the city into different 
quarters [of the native town] to proclaim the name of the merciful 
Y On Monday morning the congregation reassembled in 
the Mandir with renewed hope and happiness. It was manifest that a 
powerful stream of spiritual sympathy pervaded the whole place, that 
the spirit of God was near every worshipper’s heart. Very bad and 
hard-hearted men were melted to tears of love and humility which they 
could not resist; noble aspirations and resolves came into the soul 
uncalled, heavenly views of the future, of all men and women as one 
loving family, dawned before the wondering sinner’s eye; and when the 
minister preached his brief and powerful precepts on that subject, the 
scene seemed to belong more to heaven than earth. Nobody could feel 
what it was, whether it was the sermon, the hymns, or any other part of 
the service, but sure it is that when it concluded, and the sunkeertun [or 
popular hymn] in the body of the hall announced with wonderful power 
and enthusiasm the salvation of sinners by the utterance of the Merciful 


| Name, many a sinful heart felt he was saved.” 


Such are some of the more salient features of this Theistic 
festival. The likeness and the unlikeness which they bear to the 
parallel phases of Christian enthusiasm afford food for much 
interesting reflection. One point alone can we now indicate, viz., 
that such Theism as this, whatever may be its relation to histori- 
cal or dogmatic Christianity, is clearly based on a full belief in 
Revelation, in the truest sense of that word. And whatever these 
Oriental Theists may still have to learn from us, we English 
Christians have certainly not a little to learn from them.—S. D.C, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. | 
<coneneen | 

THE VOYSEY CASE: ORIGINAL SIN, THE PUNISH- | 
MENT OF CHRIST, AND CLERICAL PRIVATE)! 


them from their state of wrathfulness and disobedience into the 
beatitudes of peace and love. 

Will you, in conclusion, let me earnestly ask through your 
columns whether some great and serious and immediate effort 
should not be made to obtain such an authoritative re-exposition 


JUDGMENT. . . | of the law, on the points thus indicated, in contradistinction from 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] mere obiter dicta, as will finally iuform us Broad Churchmen 
‘§rr,—The Lord Chancellor has added three new articles to the! whether or not we can, as honest men, any longer minister in 


formule of the Church of England; but, apparently, notwith- | 
standing your able exposition of the theology of the Voysey judg- | 
ment a fortnight ago, there are many who fail to recognize the fact, 
and even liberal Churchmen are to be met with who seem quite | 
unconscious that this decision has dealt a heavier blow to the in- 
terests of enlightened progress within the Establishment than any 
ecclesiastical event that has occurred since the passing of the Act 
of Uniformity. By this judgment, if it is to remain in force as an | 
authoritative declaration of law, the Church has formally isolated | 
herself from the deepest piety and the profoundest science of the | 
age; and by it, as it seems to me, the Magna Charta of the | 
Westbury decision is torn to shreds, although the Privy Council 
affects to respect it, and even to follow it. 

I need not remind you of the special importance of the ‘‘ Essays 
and Reviews’” verdict. Let me, however, just say that on three 
momentous subjects, those of justification, inspiration, and the 
future of the human family, that verdict changed the attitude of the | 
clergy from one of constraint to one of perfect liberty. Mercifully, 
Lord Hatherley’s judgment leaves the question of the future | 
‘open ;” but it is possible that this allowance has dazzled the 
yision of Broad Churchmen, and hindered them from distinctly 
perceiving that according to the main issues of the Voysey decree, 
it is penal for any clergyman to ‘assert that we are not by nature 
children of God’s wrath,” to affirm that Christ was not punished 
to reconcile his Father to us, or to question the authenticity of any 
portion of the New Testement, say the Trinity passage in the 1st 
Epistle of St. John, or the last verses of St. Mark’s Gospel. I am 
quite aware that the recent judgement is somewhat vague on this 
last point; but I complain of its vagueness. It is on this very 
account a snare to the conscience, and the effect of the verdict in 
this respect will be a constant temptation to measure one’s private 
Biblical conclusions not by any high standard of criticism, or the- | 
ology, but by the meshes of this new ‘‘net” to which we are to| 
burn incense. | 

Depriving us of our liberty of criticism and expression regarding | 
the Christian records, the Lord Chancellor, secondly, requires us | 
to substitute for the Christian idea of sacrifice the Pagan notions 
of propitiation and punishment ; and for aught that I can see to) 
the contrary, would enforce upon us clergy the non-denial of the | 
teaching of the terrible hymn of Isaac Watts which sings of the 
dlood | 


“ Which sprinkled o’er the burning throne, 


Smoothed the Father's frowning face, | 
And turned the wrath to grace.” 





Is this decision to remain law, and are Broad Churchmen | 
‘going to sit dumb and inactive under it? Is there not one| 
of us ready to nail theses of protest on our cathedral doors against | 
the dread decree? Surely the whole ‘‘sweetness and light” of 
Christ’s all-forgiving death, and the meaning of the Resurrection 
as God’s response to the great act of expiring filial trust, are 
taken away from us at a stroke, and we have left, instead, | 
‘the blackness of darkness, Heaven’s frown over the Cross 
of shame only abetting the great judicial murder! In the 
third place, we are called on to accept phraseology respecting 
the relation of man as a sinner to the wrath of God which is quite 
foreign both to the Articles and to Scripture. I am not going to 
discuss the question of original sin philosophically, nor am I going 
‘to expound those complementary expressions, in the New Testament, 
which tell us emphatically that the most unlike thing to the wrath 
of our Heavenly Father is that “wrath of man which worketh | 
not the righteousness of God ;” but I beg simply to protest, in my | 
own name and my children’s, and that of my congregation, against | 





| ipsissima verba.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


the pulpits of the Established Church ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Lonpon IncuMBENT. 


(To THe Eoiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


| Str,—I beg that you will allow me to call your attention and that 


of your correspondents to a plain fact, which shows at once how 
much more correct than theirs is your estimate of the results of the 
judgment in my case. 

Out of the fifteen articles of direct accusation (I use this term 
to distinguish them from the rest of the articles of charge), two 
only were rejected, one on the ‘ admission to proof,” the other on 
the delivery of the judgment. 

The remaining thirteen were therefore considered proved, and it 
is in the actual words of these thirteen Articles of accusation 
that the clergy must look for definite statements of what is now 
illegal for them to teach. For a clergyman to teach in substance 
any one Of the doctrines therein contained is to make himself 
forthwith amenable to the law. 

I will not trespass on your space by here enumerating them, but 
I will furnish you with a verbatim copy of them, if you would like 
to print it, or you can find them for yourself printed in extenso in 
my “Appeal.” None of the ‘ qualifying clauses” in the judg- 
ment, on which some of your correspondents lay so much stress, 
can set aside the force of actual fact. 

The untrue character of some of these thirteen articles of 
accusation is also beside the question. Whether I have been really 
guilty of saying the things imputed to me, or not, leaves no 
option to the future ‘ legal ” course of the clergy I leave behind me. 
I believe they will eventually see that the only method of deliver- 
ance from the new and old fetters is by appealing to the Legis- 
lature to set them free.—I am, Sir, &c., CHarRLEs VoysEy. 











(To THe Eoiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Allow me to correct an accidental error which makes 
nonsense of one sentence in a letter from me, published in your 
current number. Instead of “pro their ipsissina verba,” the 
sentence should have been, ‘‘ provided he did not contradict their 
E. V.N. 





THE MORAL CONSISTENCY OF SCRIPTURE. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sim,—Your correspondent signing ‘* Nil Desperandum” says 
that ‘‘to deny, on the authority of the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
that the Mosaic command to hate one’s enemy is of divine institu- 
tion is certainly to explain one portion of Scripture as repugnant 
to another.” Many Mosaic commands make no profession to be 
of divine institution ; but will he kindly iaform me where the 
above is set forth as either Divine or Mosaic? I am unable by 
my concordances to find either, and his would greatly assist 
A HEATHEN. 


[We suppose our correspondent “ Nil Desperandum ” was by a 
slip identifying the command our Lord attributes to ‘‘ them of 


| old time,” “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy,” 


to the Mosaic legislation.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE REVISION OF THE BIBLE. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your correspondent “F. F. B.” has strangely misunder- 
stood the drift of the debates in Convocation a fortnight ago, if 
they have led him to suppose that the work of revision “‘ isin the 
hands of a clique,” and that “a clique headed by the Bishop of 
Winchester.” Surely he must be aware that the Revision was 





the decree which announces that children are by nature ‘children | originally proposed in Convocation by the Bishop of Winchester 
of God's wrath.” The Catechism does not say this, the Articles! (whether proprio motu, is another question), and that he has 
do not teach it, the Bible does not affirm it. I have no quarrel | always been Chairman of the Committee of Convocation for Re- 
with the language of the Articles. The ‘“‘ wrath of God” is no vision, and nominal Chairman of the New Testament Company, 
mere figure of speech to me; but when the apostle declares that | though the working chairman of the Company has throughout 


‘by nature Jews as well as Gentiles are ‘‘ children of wrath,” it is | been the Bishop of Gloucester. On three occasions he has gone 


not the divine affection (if I may so speak) of which he is writing. | through the ceremony of presiding for a few minutes. All these 
Un the contrary, he is contrasting the human evil with the divine | facts have appeared in the newspapers. ‘Titular headship of this 
forgiveness, and is reminding his Ephesian readers of the first | sort can hardly produce much effect on the Revision, unless the 
publishing among them of the heavenly message of mercy and | actual revisers are very poor creatures indeed. 

gtaciousness, which quickened them, as from death, and converted| ‘The work is done by two Companies, one for each Testament ; 
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about one-third, rather less than more, being members of Convo- 
cation (Upper or Lower House), and the remaining two-thirds 
invited or ‘‘ coopted” members, partly Churchmen, partly Non- 
conformists. In what sense either of these bodies can be called a 
clique, headed by Bishop Wilberforce or anybody else, it is not 
easy tosee. Something may be gleaned about the view which a 
few of the revisers take of their work from their recent speeches. 
With this exception, the debates in Convocation throw no light 
directly upon the spirit in which the Companies are working ; 
indirectly much. 

The debates opened with a triumphant display of force by 
Bishop Wilberforce ; they closed with his ignominious defeat, 
The form in which the Lower House was obliged by its constitu- 
tion to express its refusal to obey his mandate does not alter the 
fact. Several influences were doubtless at work. A patient 
reader will have the unexpected treat of finding signs of a sin- 
cerely liberal and truthful spirit in not a few of the speeches. 
Bishop Thirlwall’s unflinching attitude evidently made a deep 
impression before it was too late. But there was another obstacle 
behind, and that was the Companies themselves. Bishop Wilber- 
force's speeches on the second day revealed how little he felt he 
could trust the Companies to make a safe and snug revision, 
though apparently he then thought that they would quietly accept 
the new conditions which he was striving to impose upon them. 
A few hours later he as well as others must have been undeceived. 
The resolution was prudently strangled. 

The manner of the strangling is not to be blamed. ‘The scandal 
was already great enough, without an open conflict between the 
two Houses. Moreover, it would have been worse than a blunder 
to estrange for ever from the Revision a large number of Church- 
men without good reasons. If it can be carried on without losing 
the sanction of Convocation, one great obstacle to its ultimate 
acceptance by a considerable proportion of Englishmen will be 
removed. To buy the recognition of Convocation by any sacrifice 
of honesty and completeness in the work itself, or by altering the 
broad constitution of the Companies, would be short-sighted 
indeed. But at present there is no sign that the Companies are 
disposed to move in that direction, or that any further attempt 
will be made to violate their independence. 

Meanwhile, Bishop Thirlwall has committed the Bishops to an 
unanimous vote that it is the duty of the Companies ‘‘ to keep 
themselves as much as possible on their guard against any bias 
of preconceived opinions or theological tenets in the work of re- 
vision.”” This vote is probably not formally binding, since it is 
an appendage to the shelved resolution. But its weight will be 
instantly felt in the Companies, should any one argue against any 
proposed translation as theologically unsound. The Chairman 
will usually be a bishop, and no bishop on being appealed to 
could venture to repudiate a principle thus solemnly affirmed by 
the whole Upper House. The proposition is no idle truism. In 
the Guardian of February 22, a learned dignitary of the Lower 
House, not a member of either Company, lays down that the Com- 
mittee of Convocation ‘‘ must absolutely refuse to violate. ..... 
any principle of Church interpretation; to depart one hair’s- 
breadth from the analogy of the faith; to unsay anything that 
Christ or his Apostles have said respecting the meaning of Old- 


and severely wounded, has received more than one threatenin 
letter, and is now absent. A little beyond a land agent lives, who 
has been for some time a marked man ; and nearer the borders of 
the King’s County, a young gentleman-farmer cannot stir Withouta 
guard, because his father twelve or fourteen years ago made some 
transaction in land which the popular code does not allow. Close. 
to his residence a clergyman who possesses land in the neighbour. 
hood was lately fired at; while a little further off are Messrs, Perry's 
mills, whose steward was not long ago shot dead. In another 
direction a gentleman, who farmed highly and well, has lately 
dismissed his labourers and sold off his stock, because he could 
not ensure the life of his bailiff, who was fired at. Beyond Mul. 
lingar the outrages have been numerous. The county has lost the 
services of a valuable county surveyor, whose life, had he re. 
mained, would have probably been sacrificed to the fidelity with 
which he discharged his trust. It is impossible that this can be 
the state of a large district without producing a disastrous reguylt 
upon its prosperity. Capital will not be invested while life ig ip. 
secure, and there will be acorresponding diminution in the employ- 
ment of labour. The Ribbon Societies, by a very skilful and wel} 
arranged organization, have learned how to baffle the provisions of 
the Peace Preservation Act. ‘The good effect which the legisla. 
tion of the last two sessions was intended to produce must be 
gradual, and it was not likely to disarm men who think themselves. 
justified in avenging their wrongs by death. I have no more wish, 
than you have to govern Ireland by a “ policy of coercion,” but 
the preservation of order is nota policy of coercion, and is dis- 
tinctly the duty of any government, whether it be Liberal or Con- 
servative. If I have advocated the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act in those parts of Ireland where Secret Societies have been 
able to render the Law of no effect, it was because I perceived no. 
other means of restoring to it force. 





are intelligent and naturally well-disposed. But the former can 
be of no avail, if the supremacy of the law is not recognized, and 
without education, one not merely directed to a sectarian 








developed.—I am, Sir, &c., BrinsLtey Martay. 


disorder in Westmeath. Our contention is that it is the duty of 


from a committee of the House.—Eb. Spectator.] 


“MODERN MEN OF LETTERS.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)] 

Sir,—Will you kindly permit me to state that the Belgian 
Minister, to whom the above book was dedicated, had not read 
one line of it before it was published, and was wholly ignorant of 
the nature of its contents? ‘This will be but an act of justice to 
the gentleman whose name in some newspaper articles was men- 
tioned; as, I think, quite unnecessarily, in connection with that of 
which he was wholly ignorant.—I am, &c., 





J. Hain FRrIsweLt. 
P.S.—May I add, in reference to your last impression, that I 
never said that Mr. Sala was blind in one eye; that I never knew 
he was, nor do I know so now; and that I never could by any 





Testament facts or words; or so to interpret one place of Holy 
Scripture as to be contrary to another.” Here is the antagonistic 
principle explicitly avowed. One or another individual reviser 
may be hampered by prepossessions of this sort or by general 
timidity ; and from the nature of the case there is no possible | 
remedy. It is too much to expect that any revision conducted by | 
a large mixed body should be entirely free from compromise, and | 
the defects which compromise involves. But no conditions, ex- | 
pressed or implied, have been imposed on the Companies such as | 


means refer to a personal defect. ‘The word I used was goguenard, 
which, as the Lord Chief Justice remarked and produced a French 
dictionary to prove, means “jovial,” ‘ bantering,” ‘“ merry.” 
‘Za nuit venue, nous voila tous & goguenarder,” * Night being 
come we all began to crack jokes,” is a sentence quoted by 
Hamilton; and Legros and Boyer’s great French Dictionary, of 
150 years ago, gives the same meaning. I never knew, and do 
not know now, after much reference to dictionaries and resorting 
to French friends that the word was susceptible of any other 


to interfere with truthfulness and thoroughness. The recent meaning, and certainly I only used it in the pleasant sense it bears- 
debates, however lamentable in other respects, can only strengthen | in modern French conversation and ordinary books. 


them in faithfulness to their trust.—I am, Sir, &c., i. 





WESTMEATH. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 


Sir,—I trust you will permit me to say a few words about the | tion of a well-established nom de plume. 
The subject is | several years written as the popular “‘ Author of Mary Powell,” and 


agrarian outrages in the county of Westmeath. 





THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Srr,—I am requested to protest against an unauthorized assump~ 


Miss Manning has for 


a painful one to me, asit is to you, but the Spectator, which is as it is with much surprise and concern that I now find that another 
conspicuous for honesty of purpose as it is for ability, would not, | lady, a Miss Selous, writing under the pseudonym of “ Kay Spen, 
I am sure, desire any facts should be suppressed that deserve also calls herself Author of ‘‘ Mary Powell.” My business is simply 


publication. 


The truth is, that it is impossible to understand | to state, and to request you will give currency to the statement, 


the state of feeling which exists there from the police reports alone. | that the writer known as “ Kay Spen” is not the same with the 
They only state the cases which are laid before the authorities, | author of “ The Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell, after- 
and do not naturally mention how many live in a constant fear of | wards Mistress Milton,” “ More’s Household,” &c.—I am, Sir, &c., 


assassination, My next neighbour, whose predecessor was shot at | 





27 Paternoster Row, February 27, 1871. ArtTHuR HALL 


The elements of prosperity abound in Ireland. Its inhabitants. 


purpose, the noble qualities which the latter possess can never be- 
[What has all this to do with the matter? We do not deny the 


Government to deal with that disorder, not to ask suggestions. 
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LETTER FROM A FRENCH EX-PREFECT. 

e writer of the following letter, who for many years resided 
in England, was made Prefect of his own department in September 
fast, and resigned with Gambetta. Its tone is, of course, not what 
we approve, but allowance must be made for the electric condition 


inion in France] :— 
ae “ Bordeaux, February 24, 1871. 


«J carry away, I believe, from my prefecture the esteem of all 
triots, of all men of honour. But I used to publish, to write 
everywhere, that we ought to fight till we had driven out the last 
ofthe Germans. The priests denounced me from the pulpit ; the 
t landowners echoed their denunciations. The peasants, who 
did not wish to see their sons go off to the Army, accused me of all 
their ills. Hence the Republican list was beaten by names which 
the department had rejected since the Martignac Ministry [last 
put one of the Restoration]. My name came out last on the 
Democratic list. 

I can only compare these last elections to a sauve qui peut. The 
«clergy and the highest classes behaved infamously. The wretches 
had but one concern,—to crush the Republicans. The presence of 
¢he enemy scarcely grieves them. Do not imagine, my friend, 
that my language is exaggerated. I esteem you too much not to 
weigh in this letter every one of my words. 

“ As you anticipated, an Orleanist restoration will be attempted. 
Yet the majority in our towns, large or small, rejects them. You 
believe (I think you are mistaken) that with certain guarantees of 
freedom which they may grant to the people, the Orleans family 
will be compelled to be honest. But for this to take place, they 
would have first to crush Catholicism ; instead of which, they in- 
tend to lean on its base and perverted priesthood. You will see 
that if that family reascends the throne, the persecuting of Repub- 
dicans will recommence, whilst advances will be made to the 
Legitimists. Our clergy, as a whole, is Ultramontane. Amongst 
Papists the spirit of tolerance will never prevail. Your ancestors 
understood this, my dear friend, and it is thus that they were able 
+o prepare for your country a more tranquil fate than our own. 

“Our friends whom I met at Bordeaux, and who remained 
‘shut up in Paris, are unanimous in affirming that Trochu might 
on different occasions have broken the Prussian lines. But 
Blanqui was the scarecrow. In other words, they would not 
consecrate the triumph of the Republic by a victory which should 
have been its salvation. That senseless Government of National 
Defence shared Trochu’s fears; hence our failure and our 
dishonour. 

“Do not imagine that there is much sadness in our towns. To 
doso would be a complete mistake. Our cafés are always full. 
Men gamble, smoke, laugh, just as much as in the prosperous 
days of the Empire. ‘This is what despotism makes of a nation, 
af it once gives itself up into the hands of a man. M. N.” 








POETRY. 


THE ROSE OF LIBERTY.* 


Do roses bloom, roses bloom 

In lost Bazeilles, 

Where shrilled a terrible human wail 
In the blasting blaze of a living tomb ? 
There they bloom, 

In lost Bazeilles ! 


Where men like fiends with frenzy fraught, 

In a fiery street, 

{n a whirl of bullets and flaming sleet, 
In a welter of falling ruin fought, 

While women sought, 

With wavering feet, 

Scared children clutching close their dress, 

Babes in their arms, 

Wildly to fly from hell's alarms! 

Who, if they ’scaped the seething press 

Of murdering swarms, 

Felt fiercer harms— 

A horrible doom of scorching breath 

From flame that clung, 

To mother and child devouring hung, 
Till all fell smouldering heaped in death, 
Charred heaps of death 

Encumbering flung ! 











* “Amongst the blackened ruins of Bazeilles roses are still here and there peep- | y iocasaih i Chars 4d Charles V 
|4 ccording to other versions, Charlemagne and Charles V. 


ing out."—Mr. Bullock's letter to the Daily News, November, 1870. 





Can roses bloom, roses bloom 

In lost Bazeilles ? 

Where flame to stifle the human wail 
Leapt, fuming, roaring over the doom 
OF a living tomb, 

And the sun turned pale 

Over lost Bazeilles ! 


Yea, roses blow, roses blow, 

White rose with red, 

From yon charred fragments of the dead, 
Crumbling chaos of friend and foe, 
In a burnt-out woe, 

With ruin fed ! 


A rose shall blow, roses blow 

In the heart of France, 

Though demons in their orgies dance, 
And a hectoring, insolent, rude foe 
Insult with a blow 

Vanquished France! 


Red rose of valour, rose of truth 

And of purity, 

Deep-bosomed rose of integrity, 
Sweet white rose ef innocent youth, 
A beautiful growth, 

Bloom holily ! 


Rose shall be rife, roses blow rife 
From a fallen throne, 
Under whose shadowy shame lay prone 
Nerveless a nation’s mightier life ; 
From manful spiritual strife, 
And healthful use of stalwart limbs, 
Wherewithal soul or body climbs, 
Debarred : her nobler sons in chains, ‘ 
A crafty vampire drained her veins : 
Pampered with shows and shams she lay, 
Poured out until this earth-convulsing day : 
Then with the shock, 
That made her throne to rock, 
She rose dishevelled from her gory clay ! 


France lies in ashes; the nations, pale, 
Behold dismayed : 
Over the earth an awful shade : 

Tyranny stalks in feudal mail 

O’er hearts that fail, 
And faiths that fade! 


Deep in a mountain’s caverned hall,t 
It is whispered low, 
Waits in a weird, sepulchral glow, 
An arméd phantom, crowned and tall, 
Whose hoary beard of centuries 
Grows on the grey stone where it lies ; 
While jewelled knights with glittering eyes 
Glower round 
In trance profound. 


Anon, at age-long intervals, 
The ghostly king 
Sends a raven of sable wing 

From his stupendous prison-walls, 

To learn how near the fated hour, 

When he may gather up his power....... 
Behold! no raven comes again. 


Behold! the raven devours the slain ! 
Vaults asunder 
Burst in thunder ! 
Lo! in the hall of mirrors yonder, 
In a palace consecrate to all 
Age-long glories of the Gaul, 
A German wears imperial 
Purple: Barbarossa lives! 
The ghost of a dark age revives, 
And the heart of every freeman dies, 
Seeing him rise ! 





+ The legend alluded to affirms that the Emperor Barbarossa waits in a cavern of 
e Untersberg, near Salzburg, for the reconstitution of the German Empire. 
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Yet roses flower, roses flower ! 
And Liberty, 
Glorious, ardent, springs to the sky, 
With breath as of morning, to overpower 
Slaves that cower 
In apathy ! 
Yea, roses bloom ; a rose shall bloom 
In the grave of France, 
Whose breath, as of morning, may re-entrance 
The spectre, till he slink to the tomb, 
His eternal doom, 
Breathed from France! 
She in her lingering agony 
Dooms her tyrant with an eye 
Charged with the light of Liberty! 
t0DEN NoEL. 








BOOKS. 
—— 
MR. WICKHAM’S MEMOIRS.* 





[SECOND NOTICE.] 
AFTER all, we progress. England has not perhaps done all that 
she might have done to aid France in her late agony. But she | 
has not declared war against her for presuming to call herself a 
Republic; nor would she have done so, even if * our cordial ally,” 
instead of becoming a Prussian prisoner, had been decapitated at | 
M. Gambetta’s instance last September. Nor is it possible to | 


| troller of the Secret-Service Fund even in that lavish period, Mr 
| Wickham began by drafts for £5,000 and for £3,000; then he was 


told he might advance ‘‘ten, twenty, even thirty thousand pounds" 
for the Prince de Condé’s Army ; then the Prince had £140 000 
through Colonel Craufurd ; for an operation of M. de Precy, Mr 
Wickham’s estimate was at least £50,000; on another occasion 
Mr. Wickham receives through M. de Precy a remittance amount. 
ing to £29,814, in French, Piedmontese, Spanish, and Portuguese 
gold. It was evidently considered desirable that the “ gold of 
Pitt ” should bear any effigy rather than that of King George, Mr. 
Drake’s Provengal insurrection was evidently a very expensive 
undertaking. ‘+The expense to be incurred will, I foresee,” he writes 
to Mr. Wickham, “be very great, for the article of flour alone 
will amount to upwards of thirty thousand pounds sterling.” The 
cost of the poignards is not stated. ‘Then there is a regular 
capitulation, signed by Mr. Wickham and the Count de Grandpré, 
by which the latter binds himself for an annuity of £300 a year to: 
surrender a French squadron to the English, provided a sufficient 
fleet should be sent to a place duly arranged, so as to make it ap- 
pear to his officers that resistance would be useless. Generals 
and Admirals, who had betrayed their flag, naturally stipu- 
lated that they should at least appear to be surprised and 
overwhelmed. On this same point of honour, Pichegru complaing 
that although he had communicated his plan of battle beforehand, the 
Austrian Generals were so stupid as not to mass sufficient troops 
on the weak and disconnected points of his line, so that he could 
not with the utmost ingenuity get his army defeated. French 
armies have much changed since those days. 

‘The French Directory at last came to the resolution of demanding 


suppose that under any circumstances, Lord Granville would Mr. Wickham’s expulsion from Switzerland, on the simple ground 
employ Mr. Odo Russell to tamper with General 'Trochu’s fidelity, | that ‘‘his mission had no relation to the respective interests of 
and induce him to place his plan for the defence of Paris at Count | England and of Switzerland, and that its sole object was to excite 
Moltke’s service; or that when Trochu had been detected and and favour conspiracies against the interior security of the French 
banished for so base a betrayal of patriotic duty and military | Republic.” The charge was literally true and absolutely undeni- 
honour, Mr. Gladstone would ‘‘ cherish” him and proclaim him to , able. ‘As to the proofs which the Directory can produce,” Mr, 
be ‘fa man of perfect honour.” Such conduct would, however, | Wickham himself wrote to the Foreign Office, ‘‘ I am afraid, and I 


have been considered quite in rule seventy years ago. 


We may cite another illustration of the character of the man of | 


** perfect honour,” which, we venture to say, has no parallel in 


military history. Mr. Wickham, in June, 1796, distrusting his | 


ordinary channel of communication, sent an officer of the Swiss 


| think it my duty to say at once, that they are of a nature to give 
me very serious uneasiness.” He also admits that he had been 
| strongly pressed by the best friends of the British Government 
to withdraw, as the only means of saving them and their country.” 
| Swiss neutrality was becoming the mere shadow of a name. Mr. 


Army then actually employed in France on the business of his | Wickham had contrived to use Swiss soldiers and magistrates and 
own Government to Pichegru. In the course of the conversa- | “ the first families of the State” for his purposes, as freely as he 
tion, Pichegru returned to his favourite idea that the French | used his own attachés and couriers. The Swiss officer commanding 
armies must be beaten, and well beaten, before anything could be | on the frontier of Franche Comté was his agent for communicating 
done to restore Royalty. ‘My army,” he continued, ‘ was not | with Pichegru. ‘There was nothing for it but to recommend his 
beaten enough last year, or I should have been completely the | own recall, which took place amid loud lamentations over the 
master of it. I did and suffered to be done” (the italics are Mr. | trampled law of nations and ostentatious professions of ‘ his Majesty's 


Wickham’s) ‘‘ everything that could be done with prudence, and 
my army was certainly better disposed than any other; but I soon 
saw very plainly that unless we were completely beaten, I ought not 
to attempt to go any further.” What an impression it gives of 
the raw material of those armies of the First Republic, that 
miserably maintained and armed as they were, and with their 
Generals doing and suffering all that they dare for their defeat, | 
nevertheless they could not anyhow be beaten by Prussians, 
Austrians, Russians, a whole world in arms! Who was 
incorruptible in those days? He of the sea-green skin had | 
followed the long queue of his victims across the red stile of the | 
guillotine. Mr. Wickham was clearly of opinion that there did | 
not remain a man in France who could resist the temptation of 





affection for the Helvetic body, and his wish to avoid committing 
them with a neighbour who knows neither faith, law, nor reason.” 

Mr. Wickham returned to England, and at once became Under- 
Secretary at the Home Olfice, early in 1798. Again opportunity 
offered a field exactly fitted for the exercise of his peculiar qualities 
and experience. The Irish rebellion was about to explode. His 
agents in France enabled him to learn generally in good time the 
designs of the Directory in regard to Ireland ; and to inform Loré 
Castlereagh, as yet young in office, of the exact degree of danger 
to be apprehended from foreign intervention. The Union was in 
contemplation ; and again Mr. Wickham had some share in one 
of the largest operations of political ‘‘ financiering” yet charged to: 
the Secret-Service Fund. ‘The proper study of mankind being, as 





British gold. He has a “ persuasion that Tallien might be gained | Mr. Pope says, man, Mr. Wickham found his field of observation 
if he were once out of France,” ‘*even Buonaparte might be | every day enlarging ; and his candid estimate of the comparative 
gained through the influence of Pichegru and a bribe of 5,000 louis.” avidity of a French general with an army to be beaten and an Irish 
Kellermann and Barras, there can hardly be a doubt, at least listened | peer with a borough to be bought would have been an interesting 
to the voice of the tempter. Was even the austere “ organizer of addition to our knowledge of human nature. But Mr. Wickham 
victory” irreproachable? In a ‘ most secret and confidential ” | and the statesmen with whom he was more intimately associated: 
note, Mr. Wickham writes to Lord Grenville, on the 27th June, | had minds so constituted that they did not regard such acts as 
1797, ‘* Dandre has seen Carnot frequently, and, upon the whole, | in any degree disgraceful. ‘They do not seem to feel the least 
is disposed to be satisfied with him. He inclines to think he may | sense of shame, nor, on the other hand, do they scoff ; their most 
be gained over by Barthelemy.” M. Barthelemy was Am- | private letters to each other breath a lofty decorum, a serene 
bassador of the Republic in Switzerland; and had been | sense of probity and honour, and the unfeigned assurance of the 
“gained over” (it is always the same word) himself by the | most distinguished mutual consideration. 
remarkable moral influence which Mr. Wickham appears to have! ‘The latter half of the second volume of Mr. Wickham’s 
exercised over all his acquaintance, and which was hardly less | Correspondence contains an account of his second mission to 
fascinating than the truly gracious manner in which he knew how | Switzerland, when the unfortunate Cantons in expiation of 
to dispense Secret-Service money on occasion. their malevolent neutrality were occupied by French, Austrian, 
No wonder the French raved about * the gold of Pitt.” Theex-|and Russian armies. It is not too much to say that the 
penses of this mission to Switzerland must have astounded the comp- | diplomatic and military history of this critical period—the period 
© Correspondence of the Right Hon, William Wictham, from the Year 1704. Edited which fully established the external authority of the French 
with Notes by his Grandson, William Wickham, M.A.’ London: Richard Bentley. ' Revolution—could not be properly understood before these papers 
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were published. Already Prussia had fallen away from the coalition. 
It is curious to come on evidence nowadays that even then the 
annexation of Alsace was an object of Prussian policy. Mr. 
Wickham, on October 5, 1796, mentions to Lord Grenville a 
Prussian envoy’s apprehension that the Austrians might conquer 
that province, ‘‘ which would prove a fatal blow to the projects of 
his Prussian Majesty.” In Switzerland, the Austrian and Russian 
armies fell asunder notwithstanding all Mr. Wickham’s efforts, 
marked as they were by an accuracy of foresight, a mastery of the 
military situation, a tact in dealing with personal pretensions and 
political cross-purposes, a readiness of resource and a patient 
energy, which show that his character was rapidly being accom- 
plished in the very highest exercises of statesmanship. We hope 
another volume will be given to the public, containing the record 
of his Irish administration, to the clemency and sagacity of which 
even Emmett on the eve of his execution bore willing testimony ; 
and during which, we infer from some passages in the Castlereagh 
and Colchester correspondence, he proposed a plan of dealing with 
the religious difficulty which if accepted then might have com- 
pletely changed the relations of the two countries. ‘There isa 
mystery connected with Mr. Wickham’s resignation of his Irish 
office which we can not help thinking it would highly redound to his 
credit to have fully revealed. 





“SCRUTATOR” ON THE ORIGIN OF THE WAR.* 
Tue chief interest now attaching to the question of the original 
responsibility for the war lies in the light it throws on the great 
statesman of the great power which has proved so much the 
mightier that it utterly crushed its opponent in six months. ‘ Scru- 
tator” in his very able little book confines himself to the narrower 
view of the question of origin,—the statesman’s responsibility, not 
the people’s. We are compelled, in following the inquiry, to 
agree with ‘‘ Scrutator’s” conclusion on this head, and will give 
our reasons briefly for doing so. But after all that can be said, 
and after all that can be proved, in relation both to the pacific 
spirit of the French peasantry, and the sentimental desire for the 
recovery of Alsace and Lorraine among the German people, no 
impartial man will deny that the attitude of France towards 
German unity was far more culpable, and far more of a general 
cause of war, than any corresponding feeling in Germany towards 
France. Had not there been this one great fact working on 
Count Bismarck’s side, even he would perhaps hardly have conceived 
or countenanced the project of fomenting the terrible national 
conflict which has almost destroyed France, and brought Germany 
to the highest pinnacle of military greatness, and therefore to the 
edge of grave political peril. 

We mention this only to point to a less diabolic view of Count 
Bismarck’s statesmanship than ‘“Scrutator’s” inquiry suggests. 
That Count Bismarck really forced the hand of his opponent, and 
compelled him to declare war ata moment most convenient for 
Germany and most fatal for France, ‘ Scrutator,” we think, 
proves. But the only motive suggested,—the wish to prevent 
Prussia from being ‘ dissolved in Germany,” the wish to 
sustain the military influence of Prussia against the liberalizing 
influences of the new Germany, though we are quite sure it had 
its effect, is, nevertheless, taken alone, a far too diabolic explanation 
of a statesman who, unscrupulous as he is, is before all things Prus- 
sian, and not devil. We have no doubt that Count Bismarck seriously 
resented the temper of France, seriously believed war with France 
sooner or later to be all but inevitable, and therefore felt him- 
self authorized in choosing his own moment, and forcing his 
Opponent’s hand by the means most convenient to himself, and 
best adapted to make Germany seem the assailed and insulted 
power, France the aggressive and insulting power; and 
he would excuse himself by saying to himself that this 
really represented the relative attitude of the two national 
feelings, and that there was no harm in go far manipulating diplo- 
matic events as to reverse the true position of the two Governments 
80 as to make them express the true position of the two nations. 

However, ‘ Scrutator” appears to us to demonstrate (1), that 
Count Bismarck expected the Hohenzollern candidature to cause 
war, and yet that he had had it secretly before him for a year 
before it was brought forward in Europe; (2) that while France 
courted, Germany repudiated, those good offices of England which 


might have averted war ; (3) that when the candidature was p 


withdrawn (not by any Prussian influence), though quite willing 
to take a credit, which did not belong to Prussia, for her modera- 
tion in allowing the candidature to be withdrawn, Count Bismarck, 





* Who is Responsible for the War? By “Scrutator.”. With an Appendix, contain- 
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ing Four Letters reprinted (by permission) from the Times. London: Rivingtons. | 


really feared lest France might prove reasonable, and had several 
strings to his bow to prevent a pacific solution; and finally, his own 
paper circulated, and circulated gratis, the false story which caused 
the declaration of war, and yet afterwards he laid the responsibility 
of that false story on France. 

(1.) It is known that the French Ambassador had inquired as 
to the Hohenzollern project as early as March, 1869, and had 
informed the German Foreign Office formally of the danger that 
any such attempt would cause. ‘This was on occasion of a visit to 
Berlin of a Spanish diplomatist S. Rancés, who passed through 
Berlin in this month, and had a long conversation with Count 
Bismarck. Count Bismarck’s subordinate, Herr von Thile, on this- 
occasion pledged his honour to Count Benedetti that “he had 
not at any moment been aware of any indication whatever which 
could authorize such a conjecture” [as to the Hohenzollern 
choice], ‘‘ and that the Spanish Minister at. Vienna during the stay 
he made in Berlin had not even made any allusion to the 
subject.” Herr von Thile several times repeated *‘ his first declara- 
tion,—that there was not and could not be a question of the 
Prince de Hohenzollern for the Crown of Spain.” This was im 
March, 1869. Of course, then Count Bismarck knew the im- 
portance attached to the subject in France, the ‘‘ danger” in 
the scheme of which the French Minister had formally warned 
Prussia. Even if no mention of the Prince of Hohenzollern had 
passed between S. Rancés and Count Bismarck,—(a very ques- 
tionable matter, for he would certainly have kept his subordinate: 
ignorant of it, and left him to protest with a clear conscience 
there was no such project under discussion),—Count Bismarck 
knew the importance attached to the case by France, and knew 
that his own subordinate had formally declared to France that 
‘‘there was not, and could not be a question of the Prince de 
Hohenzollern for the crown of Spain.” Notwithstanding this, we 
have Count Bismarck’s own assurance that for months before it 
was announced this candidature had been discussed between Spain 
and the Prince of Hohenzollern, and that the King was informed 
of the matter; and we have, again, the King’s own word that he 
talked over the matter with Count Bismarck. Directly the candi- 
dature was publicly known, all the Powers of Europe thought it 
so objectionable that they admitted France had a great grievance, 
though they did not think it exactly a casus belli. Of course, as 
Count Bismarck knew the French point of view a year ago, and 
knew his own subordinate had even admitted its reasonableness by 
earnestly disclaiming the possibility of the candidature ; knew that 
the King (as head of the House of Hohenzollern) had sanctioned the 
candidature, and had kept it a strict secret for months, and as, 
moreover, he himself declared himself ready for war and con- 
fident of success,—we cannot doubt for a moment that he really 
expected the candidature to produce war, though he also intended 
to get the credit for Prussia of a pacific disposition. 

(2.) While France courted, Germany repudiated the effort of 
England to bring about peace by her good offices ;—and this is the 
final justification for England in refusing to declare on the Ger- 
man side. ‘ Scrutator” shows conclusively that Germany never 
withdrew the candidature of the Prince, and peremptorily refused 
to withdraw even her sanction for that candidature. The 
Prince withdrew it on his own account, and Lord Granville pressed 
upon Germany that King William should—we quote Lord Gran- 
ville’s words,—‘‘ communicate to the French Government his. 
consent to the withdrawal of the acceptance.” But Lord Gran- 
ville’s overtures were received,—as almost all his overtures on the 
subject of the war have been received by Count Bismarck,—very 
roughly indeed. Here is Lord Granville’s own account of the 
rebuff :— 

“Count Bernstorff called upon mo this morning, and informed me 
that he had received a telegram from Count Bismarck, in which he ex- 
pressed his regret that her Majesty's Government should have made a 
proposal which it would be impossible for him to recommend to the 
King for his Majesty's acceptance.” 

(3.) Moreover, Count Bismarck had provided many strings to his 
bow to prevent the pacific solution, as the following despatch from 
Lord A. Loftus, our Ambassador in Berlin, dated 13th July, 1870, 
shows :— bd 

“T had an interview with Count Bismarck to-day, and congratulated 
his Excellency on the apparent solution of the impending crisis by the 
spontaneous renunciation of the Prince of Hobenzollern. His Excel- 
lency appeared somewhat doubtful as to whether this solution would 
rove a settlement of the difference with France. He told me that the 


extreme moderation evinced by the King of Prussia under the menacing 
tones of the French Government, and the courteous reception by his 


| Majesty of Count Benedetti at Ems, after the severe language held to 


Prussia, both officially and in the French Press, was producing through- 
eut Prussia general indignation. ...... *I have,’ said his Excel- 
lency, ‘ positive information that military preparations have been made, 
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and are making, in France for war. Large stores of munition are being 
concentrated, large purchases of hay, and other materials necessary for 
@ campaign, are making, and horses are being collected.’ If these 
continued, said his Excellency, we shall be obliged to ask the 
French Government for explanations as to their object and meaning. 
After what has now occurred, we must require some assurance, some 
guarantee, that we may not be subjected to a sudden attack; we must 
know that this Spanish difficulty once removed, there are no other lurk- 
ing designs which may burst upon us like a thunderstorm. Count 
Bismarck further stated that unless some assurance, some declaration, 
were given by France to the European Powers, or in some official form, 
that the present solution of the Spanish question was a final and satis- 
factory settlement of the French demands, and that no further claims 
were to be raised; and if, further, a withdrawal or a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the menacing language held by the Duc de Gramont were 
not made, the Prussian Government would be obliged to seek explana- 
tions from France. It was impossible, added his Excellency, that 
Prussia could tamely and quietly sit under the affront offered to the 
King and to the nation by the menacing language of the French 
Government. I could not, said his Excellency, hold communication 
with the French Ambassador after the language held to Prussia by the 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs in the face of Europe.” 

That is, undoubtedly, the tone of a Minister who did not intend 
the incident to end pacifically if he could help it,—who wished to 
have the credit of a pacific disposition and the advantages of a 
warlike policy. 

But after all, the great evidence which shows how resolved 
on war Count Bismarck was, is the mode in which circulation was 
given to the inflammatory account of the scene which never took 
place at Ems between Count Benedetti and the King. The 
Berlin correspondent of the Times states that on the 13th of July 
@ special supplement to the Nord Deutsche Zeitung (the official 
organ of the Government) was distributed gratis in the streets 
of Berlin, and this special supplement gratuitously distributed 
contained the following despatch, headed in the following way :— 
“‘ Telegram addressed by the Prussian Government to Foreign Governments. 

“ (Translation.) 

“After the news of the renunciatiun of the hereditary Prince of 

Hohenzollern had been officially communicated to the Imperial French 
Government by the Royal Spanish Government, the French Ambassador 
at Ems further demanded of His Majesty, the King, to authorize him to 
telegraph to Paris that His Majesty the King engages for all future 
time never again to give his consent if the Hohenzollerns should again 
return to their candidatare. His Majesty the King thereon declined to 
receive the French Ambassador again, and had him told by the adju- 
tant in attendance that His Majesty had nothing further to communicate 
to the Ambassador.” 
This brief and, as Count Bismarck himself indirectly confesses, 
quite untrue account of the Ems affair, was published by an 
organ of the Government when Count Bismarck was himself 
present in Berlin, and was expanded by the Berlin correspondents 
into the well-known story of the rude encounter of the King 
and Count Benedetti on the parade at Ems. Yet Count Bis- 
marck himself sent this telegram in the very words just given 
to the foreign, agents of the German Government, and then re- 
proached the French Government with accepting as true a para- 
graph in an official paper which had also been officially telegraphed 
to the German Ministers abroad, and not waiting to see if it were 
confirmed by their own Minister at Ems, and by the despatches 
from Berlin. In a despatch to Count Bernstorff, dated 18th July, 
Count Bismarck makes this marvellously flagrant charge in explicit 
terms :— 

“Tt isa sad business to expose the series of untruths; fortunately 
the French Ministers have shortened the task, as they, by their refusal 
to produce the note or despatch, as demanded by a part of the Assembly, 
haye prepared the world for the intelligence that it has no existence 
whatever. This is in fact the case. There exists no note or despatch 
by which the Prussian Government notified to the Cabinets of Europe 
a refusal to receive the French Ambassador. There exists nothing but 
the newspaper telegram known to all the world, which was communi- 
cated to the German Governments, and to some of our representatives 
with non-German Governments according to the wording of the news- 
papers, in order to inform them of the nature of the French demands, 
and the impossibility of complying with them, and which, moreover, 
contains nothing injurious to France.” 

In the same despatch Count Bismarck asserts that both the 
Duke de Gramont and M. Ollivier “‘ demanded that His Majesty 
the King should write an apologetic letter to the Emperor Napo- 
leon, the publication of which might pacify the excited feeling in 


“Still France did not call upon Prussia to prevent the Prince's goin 
to Spain ; all she desired was that the King should forbid him to chang 
his present resolution to withdraw his candidature. If His Majesty 
would do this, the whole affair would be absolutely and entirely at an 
end. I asked him whether he authorized me categorically to state to 
Her Majesty's Government, in the name of the Government of the 
Emperor, that, in this case, the whole affair would be completely over, 
He said, Undoubtedly ; and he took a sheet of paper and wrote the fol. 
lowing memorandum, which he placed in my hands :—‘ Nous demandong 
au Roi de Prusse de défendre au Prince de Hohenzollern de revenir sq 
résolution. S’il le fait tout l'incident est terminé.’ ” 

The difference between this demand,—a withdrawal of all 
royal sanction from the Prince’s candidature,—and the demand 
for a written apology to soothe France, is immense. 

Such is a brief account of the tortuous policy of the Berlin Foreign 
Office on the question of the war. This affair seems to us to show 
that the French diplomatic agents and foreign ministers were mere 
babies in the hands of Count Bismarck ; but also that Count Bis. 
marck made plenty of audacious misrepresentations, of which less 
excitable and more wary diplomatists would have made terrible 
use. The disgraceful telegram to the German foreign agents, sub- 
sequently discredited by both France ana Germany, should have 
been treated as a mere report, on which no action could be taken 
at all. The monstrous misstatement of the demands of France should 
have been taken note of, brought to the knowledge of every foreign 
Government, and held up to reprehension. There should have 
been less passion and more reason in reference to the candidature 
of the Prince of Hohenzollern himself,—less precipitancy,—more 
anxiety to put the German statesman in a wrong position before 
Europe, which might have been done again and again. But ‘*Scruta- 
tor ” has triumphantly proved that Count Bismarck ‘ manipulated’ 
facts, news, everything, in order to produce the universal impres- 
sion he did produce,—that the statesmen of France were the 
aggressors, and he the “ injured innocent ” of the negotiations. 





SIR JOHN LUBBOCK ON THE ORIGIN OF 
CIVILIZATION.* 
[SECOND NOTICE] 

WE consider that Sir John Lubbock pays a very heavy penalty 
for his refusal to meet the irrepressible question, ‘*‘ What does 
religion mean?” The penalty is this,—that, with great qualifica- 
tions, both natural and acquired, for taking a larger and deeper 
view of the subject than has been hitherto taken, he is forced to 
acquiesce in a popular sense of the word “ religion” and also of the 
word “ morality,” which is at once hopelessly vague and hopelessly 
narrow. 

To illustrate this, we must recur once again to that passage in 
which he speaks of a mother’s love. He acknowledges the moral 
aspect of it. ‘The mother will,” he says, ‘‘ submit to any sacri- 
fices for the welfare of her offspring, and fight against almost any 
odds for their protection. It is not, however, moral feeling in the 
strict sense of the term ; and she would indeed be a cold-hearted 
mother who cherished and protected her infant only because it 
was right to do so.” (First Edition, page 263.) The only answer 
to the question why must we not call her love ‘‘ morality” is that 
it is shared by the lower animals, and “ we do not generally attri- 
bute moral feelings to quadrupeds and birds.” 

It appears, then, that mother’s love can have nothing moral 
in it because it is shared by quadrupeds and birds. Apply this 
canon to Scripture. ‘‘ He that loveth is born of God, and knoweth 
God.” ‘That is impossible, we may say, with still greater plausi- 
bility, for a dog loves his master with a most faithful and devoted 
love. It appears, secondly, that a mother’s care and consideration 
for her child have nothing of the nature of morality in the strict 
sense of the term. Why? She does not cherish and protect her child 
because it is right, but because her love makes her delight in doing 
it. So that morality does not deserve the name, if it is done 
at the dictate of love. This is in flat contradiction to the teach- 
ing of the great Christian evangelists, who tell us that morality is 
really no morality at all unless done at the dictate of love. 

Should any one answer satirically, ‘Oh, you come over us with 
your theology, but that is something superhuman and transcen- 





France,”—and yet both the Duc de Gramont and M. Ollivier 

deny in the most explicit terms that they ever demanded such a 

document at all ; and “ Scrutator” tells us—what our own impres- 

sion of the papers presented to Parliament confirms,—that “ not | 
a trace of such a demand is to be found in any of the enomn| 
published by Her Majesty's Government.” In point of fact, it is 
not likely that any such demand was ever made except in Count | 
Bismarck’s imagination. We have a very precise account of the | 
demand that was made (for England was asked to urge it), and | 
Lord Lyons tells us it was this :— | 


dental altogether. We speak of mere human morality.’ We answer, 
—this is heathen morality, as well as Christian morality. Aristotle 
considers no man safely grounded in morality till he does moral 
deeds freely from the love of them—that is any argument. But 
a far greater school of moralists than Greece ever knew, moralists 
of altogether a more practical and businesslike turn than the Greeks, 
we mean the great Chinese school, Confucius Tsze-sze, Tih, Mencius, 
and others, taught exactly the same thing. ‘ Benevolence is the 











* The Origin of Civilization, By Sir John Lubbock, Bart. Second Edition. 
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Man,” said Tsze-sze ; meaning that it was the sum and substance | to dead parents. And these offerings, again, point back to a very 
of human virtue. And what was this ‘ benevolence” which the | natural and intelligible origin. ‘The savage, grown gentle enough 
Chinese canonized? ‘‘It is a commiserating spirit,” says Mencius. | to remember and harbour his old parents for a time, found the 
Indeed the doctrine of human love as the root of morality is | burden too heavy at last, and left them to die. A lingering ten- 
much more fully and carefully enunciated in the Chinese sacred | derness, or sense of remorse, however, prompted him to leave at 
pooks than in any other sacred books whatsoever. their side some little supply of the necessaries of life. ‘To neglect 
If we wish to see Love canonized as the root of all goodness, | this came in most countries to be deemed unholy and unlucky, 
the one supreme object of worship, we must turn to our own sacred | even in the case of the dying, nay, even in the case of the dead. 
pooks ; but if we wish further to ask what form of love is set up as | These natural acts of tenderness, probably at first performed 
the supreme object of worship,—how shall we worship love and | without any theory concerning the state of the departed, led in 
avoid that downward course, that idolatrous worship, into which | many cases to a belief, first, in the existence of departed spirits, 
the great Hindoo school fell,—we shall find the Chinese a great | next to a belief in the existence of avengers or guardians of the 
help tous. The love you must adore, they said, is parental love. | dead, and, indeed, to the living also, for what were they but way- 
You must worship the parent. We know their limitations, their | farers travelling to the land of the dead? ‘Thus offerings to those 
inability to detach the worship of parental love from a most dreary | exposed to die would grow into sacrifices to the gods. 
and discouraging worship of the mouldering remains of the dead.| It might be said that offerings to dead parents were the result 
The music that reached the keener ears of the Aryan race, and | not of love, but rather of remorse and ghostly fears. Yes; but 
bid them look away from the dust and darkness of the sepulchre | then we could show by a large array of facts that, as a rule, remorse 
into the heaven above, and claim a home and a parent there, | and ghostly fear were felt towards parents only, showing that 
beyond the reach of change or decay, that music they did not | these avenging furies were the Nemesis of wounded love. 
fully comprehend, or if they did, its incantations were not power-| But some modern Plato, a man of advanced Aryan type, might 
ful enough to draw them from their relic-worship ; but with all | say, ‘ There is something higher than the worship of the parent, 
this, they had hold of the fact that he who would worship love | even though it be the eternal Parent in heaven. We must 
rightly, must first learn to worship it in the first form it assumes | worship God, not only as the parent, as one infinitely good to us,— 
upon earth, the form of parental love. And this is precisely what | we must worship the eternal goodness, the beauty through whose 
our sacred books teach us. We are to worship the Parental love. | presence all beautiful things are so, not for what it is to us, but for 
We are aware of the sort of tacit protest with which this will be | its own sake. And so romantic love, the worship of the beautiful, 
received. The great Ephesian philosopher and evangelist would | would be the highest of all worship, if only it could be emancipated 
not have pointed to a mother and child, and said, ‘ Look there, | from impurity and idolatry by a perception on the part of the 
worship in that the image and symbol of all that is highest and | worshipper that the most beautiful thing or person was only so by 
holiest.’ We know it. But then what do we mean when we call | reason of its harmony with the visible universe. When we calla 
him inspired? We mean that laws which he could not rise above, | thing beautiful, our true meaning, whether we know it or not, is 
whose nature he could not penetrate, whose mandates he could | that we feel it to be a true note of the universal harmony, 
not disobey, laws like those that govern us all, laws governing | that stirs and inspires us.’ So we imagine some modern Plato to 
all wise thought and speech, compelled him, while he was teach- | speak ;—and heis right. But yet, perhaps, it has escaped his atten- 
ing his own theological views, to choose certain natural affec- | tion that parental love, as it is the first form in which the divine 
tions as symbols through which alone he could represent to men | goodness showed itself, so it must be the first form in which the 
the character of the God he worshipped. And thus he could not | great Author of our being is worshipped. Only those who have 
choose but consecrate certain affections, and set them forth as the | been trained and purified by a culture of the parento-filial and 
signatures through which men were to contemplate and worship | fraternal instincts are capable of finding in romantic love a window 








the Most High. through which they may behold the glory and beauty of the 
Parental love is the one actual realized ideal of morality. A | visible creation, and worship God as the unseen fountain of it. 
man who felt towards his fellow-men that same generous self-sacri- | ‘The history of mankind teaches us everywhere, just what Sir 


ficing zeal, that tender considerate interest that a parent does to her | John Lubbock’s chapter on ‘“ marriage and relationship ” teaches 
children, would be pronounced by all men to be worthy of praise, | us, that romantic love is latest in the field, latest to 
because he would supply to those around him that softening, | display its true character, latest apprehended, and latest 
humanizing leaven which men having met with in their own| consecrated. ‘To the Semitic and Turanian races were 
homes, miss and sigh for in the world of business or politics. ‘The committed the task of consecrating the parental conservative 
Chinese, practical men of business as they were, saw that the one | affections, but the work of consecrating those affections that 
thing needful for society was, that men should learn to consider not are the mightiest quickeners of the creative or imaginative 
only their own rights and claims, but those of others. And in| powers has been committed to the great Aryan races. We 
answer to the question, where is this spirit to be found? they | believe that.these things will come out more clearly, but that 
looked round, and found it in the parent. They believed the | already they demand to be taken account of by those who would 
parental love to be capable of diffusion, latent everywhere, but | note the progress of humanity. We think that facts are rapidly 
patent in the home; which was also a grand and subtle conception, | accumulating, or even have accumulated, which put us in a posi- 
and true to fact also. For what is a mother’s love? a tie simply | tion to point to two great converging roads by which the nations 
binding the parent to its own offspring? No; this is only its have in times past been led to a knowledge of God,—one the 
disguise. It is not a tieof consanguinity. It is a tie uniting us to road of parent-worship, the other the road of nature- worship. We 
our fellow-creatures, to which the mother becomes awakened by | consider that the truths taught and the affections developed by 
the touch and sight of a little one committed to her tender mercies. | the first worship are the necessary pre-existing foundation op 





Mothers will take equally well to children not their own. | which alone the second can be securely based. 
That this affection is the nurse of the warlike as well as of the | 
gentler affections, that it will make the most timid fierce and EPISODES IN AN OBSCURE LIFE.* 


fearless is plain to all ; that it is the nurse of justice, the very root | _ es 
of justice . a thing tte readers may easily } en ot te sce | No doubt it is extremely wrong to regret that a good and true 
selves To say that nothing makes a person go unjust as maternal man should have laboured so long in a sad and painful calling as 
feeling does not even touch what we say. We are not speaking of to have grown sessnciied, ven i beoe happy, coereeans erineesscon 
what the mother is to those who lie out of the sphere of her unto the end. Just as it was very shocking that the poor sgnesant, 
affections, but of what she is to those within her sphere. The | merc a vig now ie 1" a “ i? geen rave 
smallness of the scale on which her virtues are exhibited does not ‘78% SHowle Dave contoun po Ripe Pte xp — 
destroy the perfection of the type for her, by her unexpected summing-up of his lesson: ‘ Well, 
The problem which the Chinese set to themselves was to pre- its a long Peay eho a hrs Bag eye. a ete 

serve the type in its purity, and at the same time to extend its|'° *° essa ne a asthe ts hes - at earl batemnem : 
sphere. They felt that to honour and cultivate the type was the | aon, _— 280 Te a ag “vs “ i “| ree m a on Peary tf 
most effectual way of extending the sphere,—that one trained in | ° rang gente he — - reg vty, f th oa . oa 
domestic virtue and taught to love it at home would diffuse it in | in, > ee ee a eee © ee Wee See 
the world ” | suffering worker, than with his own interest in and devotion to his 

Sg ‘ — Ve The feeling which was uppermost in our mind throughout 
- It work. ‘The feeling pp 

oo ghee Sette Gh, So one eglien, Rae gly eee the long perusal of these volumes of a curate’s experience in the 


the first instinct that ever prompted men to acts of worship. At : 

; ei a dast-E y it its almost xed sad- 
any rate, the nature of the things offered shows, we think, very | East-Ead of London, was one of pity for its almost uaa 
clearly that the first sacrifices were offerings to the dead, especially | * Episodes in an Usscure Life. London: Strahan and Qo. 1871. 
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ness, and of wonder that he could retain the healthy cheerfulness 
‘of his mind under the ever brooding shadow of squalor, misery, 
and vice. Of course there would be sorrow, and loss too, in 
rupturing the connection—so entirely for good—between such a 
minister of religion as our author and his flock; not the conven- 
tional flock, the congregation, but all the suffering within his 
reach. But we think there would be a preponderance of advant- 
age, in districts like East London, in following the system of the 
Methodists and moving the curates periodically from place to 
place, in order that they might work occasionally in an entirely 
new and more cheerful field, so as to throw off the burden and 
gloom of such depressing neighbourhoods, and renew their stock of 
health and spirits. Nor would the gain be all on the side of the 
‘clergy ; the people would benefit by the services of men fresh from 
brighter and more prosperous regions. 

The short and simple preface of the anonymous author is 
‘extremely touching. Humble, contented, brave; it is as grand a 
lesson as any of the obscure lives he has chronicled for us in the 
whole three volumes can teach us. Could every Christian worker 
in the slums and dark places of London come, as he did, in the days 
of his youthful strength, to the conviction that that was his mission, 
and to the resolution to be content and happy and long no 
more for the invitation ‘‘ Friend, go up higher,” then indeed it 
would be useless, and far worse than useless, to snap the 
ties that bind the clergyman to his own poor, for the sake 
of reinvigorating mind and body in a purer atmosphere ; 
for mind and body, as a rule, work together in such perfect 
harmony, that when the former is happily engaged the latter 
is seldom much disordered. But it is impossible to read these 
annals without feeling that a man must be abnormal in his 
state of bodily and mental health to resist the unusually depress- 
ing influences of the places and the people of East London. If 
anything, however, could enable a cultivated man of average 
courage and spirits to battle successfully with them, it would 
certainly be the sharpness and the readiness of mother-wit with 
which these dingy denizens are gifted. Were it unhappily possible 
to unite the stolid dullness of the poor of country towns with the 
vice and gloom of limitless London, the conditions of the greatest 
social misery would be secured. But the readiness and knowing- 
ness of the London poor, whether good-humoured, or suspicious, 
or insolent, do not strike one so much, in these histories, as their 
helpfulness to one another. The essence of true Christian charity 
seems to be unconsciously theirs amidst all their ignorance and 
indifference. When most unable to help themselves they are still 
ready to help another, and it is done so much asa matter of course, 
with no idea of glorifying themselves, or patronizing the neighbour 
@ trifle more wretched than they are. There is none of the prudent 
withholding of the helping hand till the future consequences of 


offering it have been carefully considered. No cautious doubts | 


of the antecedents and surroundings and connections of the poor 
suppliant convince them that ‘it will perhaps be better not to 
yield to Quixotic and impulsive feelings, but to leave things to 
take their course,” as they so easily convince us of the more com- 


fortable classes. They divide what they have got as a matter of | 


course, and make common cause without a thought. 

Many other characteristics of the London poor are brought out 
very distinctly in these volumes. Their fearlessness, their indiffer- 
ence to death, their rough ingratitude of manner, the silence of 
extreme misery—whether resigned or sullen,—and the preco- 
cious helpfulness and wisdom of the young—especially of girlsa—&c. 
And we are told other things which, if less interesting, are, 
perhaps, more useful, because not so well known. It is usual to 
suppose that men do not come to grief who are diligent, honest, 


and sober, and that drink is at the bottom of all abject misery. | 
These ideas, which prevail widely, our author says should be taken | 


with much limitation, and his painful little biographies sufliciently 


prove that he is right. ‘The failures of large firms, the substitu- 


tion of new inventions, the sudden change in fashions, accidents, 
illness, the cruelty of step-parents, early orphanage, and numerous 
other causes, are more often the precursors of poverty and distress 


defaulting parents, and shield their children from the operation of 
that natural law which makes them suffer for their parents’ sing, 

The book is by no means dry reading. Besides an abounding 
sense of fun and keen sympathy in suffering, which generally go 
together, there is a perfect truthfulness in the tone, which gives 
indeed, its chief value to the book; for if the irreverence of manner 
and heathenishness of thought were not faithfully rendered, ag well 
as the mingled simplicity and acuteness of the poor, it would be no 
true picture of their character and condition. The author, too, 
conceals nothing that tells against himself. With a humility that 
cannot be too highly praised, and with many a touch of humour at 
his own expense, he recounts his failures, his ignorance, his little 
vanities, the low motives that are attributed to him—not always, 
he fears, erroneously—his growing outward callousness to the 
horrors around him, his first awkward breakdown attempts at 
extempore preaching, and much besides. We must not, however, 
be supposed to imply egotism. He appears in no sad soliloquies, no 
morbid misgivings, no introspective researches, but only in inter. 
course with his flock on those equal and friendly terms—setting 
aside all claims to deference—which could alone help him to dis. 
cover their various qualities and needs. Our author, too, hasg 
poet’s eye for all natural as well as spiritual beauty, and there ig 
a description of the wanderings of a bird-catcher which is itself 
like a summer's day in the deep, rich, quiet country. For the first 
time our painful impression of a London * Refuge” is softened 
into one of admiration and respect by the pleasant yet not over- 
coloured picture of the comforts it yields, and of the really gentle 
and motherly goodness of the matron. 

But we could not easily exhaust all the thoughts suggested 
(amongst others on the methods of teaching) by this interesting 
and valuable yet modest book; and our space will be more than 
filled when we have given an extract by which to judge, in some 
sort, of its character. We will take one of a little water-cress 
vendor’s early impressions of the Bible; it will serve to illustrate 
the author’s style, and show besides, his sense of humour, and the 
openness with which he quotes the—conventionally—irreverent 
language of the ignorant, and the unclerical-like common-sense 
with which he deals with it. 








“It was curiously interesting to note the gradual way in which the 
character of Christ exercised its attraction on the little London street 
| girl. At first she greatly preferred the Old Testament to the New. 
| There was ‘a deal more fun an’ fightin’’ in it sho said. Tho story of 

Samson and the foxes greatly took her fancy. ‘ Worn’t that a knowin’ 
| game ?’ was her admiring comment on it. The trick by which Michal 
saved her husband's life was another exploit which made Bessie chuckle 
in a very infectiously indecorous manner ; and she gloated over accounts 
of pitched battles and single combats. Owing to the bellicosity which 
her street-life had bred in her, the gentle forgiveness of the Saviour was 
to her at starting a disagreeable puzzle. She liked him for ‘ goin’ about 
doctorin’ poor folks, an’ givin’ ’em bread an’ fish when they was hungry,’ 
but, according to her original notions of nobility of character, it was 
cowardly not to resent an injury or ‘take your own part,’ and therefore 
the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount perplexed her sorely, and she 
was utterly ata loss to understand why Peter was told to put back his 
sword into his sheath. ‘//e’d ha’ fought, anyhow, if he'd been let, 
though they did all on ’em cut away arterwards,’ remarked Bessie, trying 
| in vain to make her newly-acquired belief that all which Jesus did must 
bo right, tally with her old faith in the manliness of fighting. The first 
time she read the fifth of St. Matthew, she had a stiff argument with 
her teacher over ‘ Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn 
to him the other also.’ ‘It can’t mean that, I know,’ exclaimed Bessie, 
decidedly. ‘Do it teacher? ’—‘It means what it says,—it’s in the Bible, 
and that’s enough,’ answered the teacher. An unsympathizing appeal 
| to authority of this kind, as a settler, or rather silencer, of moral diffi- 

culties, does not, however, satisfy children, any more than it satisfies 
| adults. It is far more likely to weaken the weight of the appealed-to 
authority in the estimation of those who are morally muddled. _ Bessie 
was not to be so put down. Ihave no doubt that she half becamea 
| little infidel, —fancied that, after all, the Biblecould not be true, if it taught 
| things like that. ‘ But, teacher,’ she persisted, ‘if anybody was to fetch 


| 
| 


| 


| ye aclout a-one side o’ yer face, would you let 'em give ye a clout 
a-t’other? Ketch me a-boin’ sicha soft. I'd do all I knew to give it to 
| ‘em back agin.’ But, as the months went by, Bessie’s character under- 
went a very striking change. She was as self-reliant a little body as 
| ever, but self (with half-grudged sacrifice to Granny) was no longer the 

centre of her little system of the universe. One Sunday morning, when 
| she had been at the Sunday-school about two years, and I had happened 
| to look in just as the children were filing off for morning service, Bessie 
| stepped out of rank, and walked up to me with great aplomb, and yet 


than the personal bad qualities of the sufferers. The stories before | manifestly in great distress. Sho waited until she had seen the backs 
us are straightforward accounts of the author's poor parishioners, | of the last scholar and teacher, and then explained her trouble. . . 5 
and are clearly not written with a view to prove any special |... If you please, sir,’ she said, ‘I want todo some good, but I don't 


theory, and yet we do not find more than 8 per cent. of the 
unhappy subjects of his narrative paying the penalty of their own 


know how. He was al’ays a-goin’ about doin’ some good to somebody, 


| but I don’t do no good to nobody, though I goes about pretty much. I'm 


working walnuts now, and how’s ye to do any good to anybody out o” 


misdeeds. It is much nearer the truth to believe that the sins of them? ‘Cept ye give ’em away, an’ then how’s Granny to live—let alone 


the fathers are visited upon their children to the third.and fourth | 
generation, and so to determine to take two lessons to heart ; that | 


-our thoughts of the poor shall be more charitable, not always de- 


me? *—‘ Don’t despise the walnuts, Bessie,’ Lanswered, ‘if they help you 
to earn an honest living. Whilst you are getting that you are doing 
your duty so far—just as much as when you come to church. If peoplo 


| were to come to church all day long, and leave other people to work for 


ciding flippantly that ‘‘ they have only themselves to thank”; and | them and their wives and children, that would be laziness, and not 


that we will stand, as far as lies in our power, in the place of those 


| religion. 


” 
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TRADE UNIONS ABROAD AND HINTS FOR HOME 

LEGISLATION.* 
How many of our readers are aware that during the three first 
months of that awful war which has absorbed and strained the 
mind of Europe, an economic international exhibition was held in 
Amsterdam, opened by the usual ceremonies, and closed by the 
same mellifluous speeches as all other like exhibitions for the last 
twenty years ? 

The innumerable cases, and all their ticketed contents, were 
lodged in a great building of iron and glass, which is a perma- 
nent institution at Amsterdam, and managed to have “ a substantial 
Dutch appearance, combined with much grace and symmetry.” 
Mynheer Van Tromp in a white satin waistcoat on his wedding- 
day might realize such a description! And the people who flocked 
to it from all parts of the Netherlands were “ Boors in long black 
frock-coats, buckled shoes, and bishops’ Jeggings; women 
in all sorts of comical head-dresses, some with gold and 
silver skull-caps, others with horns of gold or silver- 
twisted wire sticking out from each side of their faces, some 
with blinkers of the same precious metals, caps of wondrous 
design and manufacture, and dresses of every imaginable cut, 
colour, and texture, flaming scarlet, bright pea-green, black, white, 
and grey.” All the population, in fact, of Teniers and Ostade, 
turning out to look at model lodging-houses, steam stewpans, 
Glasgow cottons, and indiarubber applied to everything the 
human animal can devise or require. As usual, the success of 
the scheme was mainly due to one man, Baron Donald Mackay, 
the only son of the permanent Vice-President of the Council of 
State. The Lord Mayor of London went into it, and so did the 
Mayor of Manchester, and so did Jean Dolfus of Mulhouse, and 
several great firms in Paris, unconscious of the grievous blight so 
soon to fall upon their trade. And there were more Van Puttens, 


and Van Gelders, and Van Stolks than we can enumerate, to say | 
nothing of the energetic Mr. Van der Wall Bake (a name ob- | 


stinately suggestive of something sweet), and from the 15th of 
July until deep in October, while a mighty empire was crashing 
almost within earshot, and the French fleet was aimlessly going 
up and down almost within sight of their dykes, this economic 
international exhibition went on, and in due time was finally 
closed, and gathered to its by this time numerous ancestors. 

Now, underneath this social experiment on the part of a very 
small Dutch minority lay an idea and a fear. ‘To us, carefully 
reading Mr. Hovell-Thurlow’s report, it seems that the first was 
fairly carried out, the last in no wise allayed or proved. The idea 
was to bring before the Dutch workman, hitherto the most con- 
tented, not to say apathetic creature in Europe, the best inven- 
tions for household use, and the cheapest and soundest way of 
getting through life from the cradle to the grave; together with 
an immense amount of useful information as to the difference be- 
tween wholesale and retail prices, and the like; also import- 
ant suggestions for a comparison of all the co-operative societies, 
savings’ bunks, burial clubs, &c., &c., in the Old World. 

The fear, and it was of so vast a proportion and of so portentous 
anature that we cannot avoid a melancholy smile when com- 
paring it against the remedial measures not so much proposed as 
suggested, was that the Dutch workman, living in a model 
kingdom of which says our author “‘ robbery and violence unknown, 
the rich secure, the poor content,—one law for rich and poor 
alike,—innumerable charitable institutions, amply endowed for the 
maintenance of the sick, the aged, and the destitute, make an 
aggregate of peace and good-will upon earth that no other land 
can show such a per-centage of upon its tote] population,” that the 
said happy workman might become infected with the spirit of 
Strikes, trades’ unions, and general discontent ; and break out, as 
do his brethren of England and France, with fatal consequences 
all round. ‘The neighbouring kingdom of Belgium” says the 
writer, in his very interesting introduction, “ had become the scene 
of strikes on a large scale, and the Netherlands had thus witnessed 
from afar the good and evil that co-operative societies have it in 
their power to bestow. As through a glass darkly, they had 
observed “ the two-edged purpose” to which the funds of a trade 
union may be applied; how, raised for purposes of peace, they are 
equally applicable to purposesof war. Othercountries than Belgium 
had suffered from misdirection of the people's savings. In England, 
in France, and in Germany, abundant instances had illustrated the 
danger of permitting trade associations to dispose at will of the 
labour of a population and of its hard-earned savings; and 
though the spirit of combination among workmen in the 
Netherlands remained until 1857, so little developed as to 





em Trade Unions Abroad and Hints for Home Legislation. By the Hon, T. J. Hovel!- 
Thurlow. London: Harrison, 


enable her Majesty's Chargé d’Affaires at the Hague to 
report, in reply to an official circular despatch, that there 
was little or no information to be gained on the subject 
in that country; yet since that date sufficiently rapid strides have 
been made by the Dutch as to afford already two examples of an 
imitation, on a small scale, it is true, of the practice of their fellow- 
workmen in other countries in this regard.” ‘These two strikes 
were of the peat-cutters on the Belgian frontier, a rural popula- 
tion, and the skilled artizans in the Amsterdam shipbuildiny-yards, 
‘*a class the exact reverse of rustic in ideas, habits, food, clothing, 
and all that constitutes the individuality of society. Between 
these country-born and town handicraftsmen no bond of sympathy 
could have existed. The disease with which they were infected 
had evidently crossed the Belgian frontier even as the cattle- 
plague, or some other insidious enemy ; and when once it had 
obtained a footing in the country, had, like the cattle-plague, 
spread rapidly from one province to another, until the taint ex- 
tended through the kingdom, and was only checked from further 
progress by the limit of the ocean.” These, as it will be noticed, 
are big words to describe a couple of strikes; but their touch of 
eloquence evidently springs from the intense horror engendered in 
the upper-class Dutch mind by these unwonted phenomena; and 
so our author, English, but resident in Holland, continues :—** No 
time was, therefore, to be lost in endeavouring to trace the action 
of the combination-wave in Holland, so as, if possible, to build up 
social dykes to check its force for evil. Acting on this sudden im- 
pulse, the Exhibition has been held, and it has now become a duty to 
study its results.” 

Now, we think we may put quite on one side all the six first 
classes into which the exhibition was divided. Houses, furniture, 
clothing, food, implements, instruction, and recreation make up, 
it is true, the major part of life to all of us, poor or rich; but 
so long as they are treated from the point of view of how to 
make the most of £1 a week, they will never ‘‘ check the com- 
bivation-wave.” You may buy a little more at wholesale price, 
and good implements are better than bad, and a home with good 
drains saves you from fever; and a little garden is good for the 
lungs, and so on. But we are inclined to believe that the more 
comfortable the working-classes become by the intelligent appli- 
cation of their earnings, the more that mysterious ‘‘ combination- 
wave” will rise and rise; the more they will desire an ampler 
share of the public wealth ; the more desperately they will beat 
their heads against those painful problems of which Socialism 
promises the solution to those hardy of faith. ‘To the seventh 
class, which, says Mr. Hovell-Thurlow, ‘somewhat resembled 
the postscript to a lady's letter, inasmuch as it contained the 
kernel and the key of the whole undertaking,” we must look for 
| whatever real suggestions of permanent value arose from the 
Amsterdam Exhibition. ‘“ It was set apart for the reports, 
statutes, rules, and regulations of associations having for their 
object the promotion of the well-being of the working-classes,” 
and the jury gave the first place to associations created 
and developed by workmen themselves. This class contained 
but 303 exhibits, and oddly enough 170 came from the second- 
rate kingdom of Wiirtemburg, which must have hunted up 
every such report printed within its limits ; and these, of course, 
“covered in reality less moral ground than the numerically 
scanty collections from the great industrial centres of the world— 
the cradles of the movement—the sources of the torrent which it 
is the task of modern politicians to keep within its banks, Exhibits 
from these countries were pearls of price, and carefully selected 
with a view to representing the two edges of the sword that hangs 
suspended over the neck of our industrial prosperity.” 

Really winnowing the facts brought forward, what do we get ? 
Societies of consumption, such as our Co-Operative Stores and the 
Civil-Service shops; societies of production, such as Ruchdale 
and several French companies ; and societies of credit, such as 
the people's banks in Germany, which number over 1,500, and 
dispose of £4,500,000. These “exist in every nook and corner 
of the Fatherland, and are conducted on the soundest of financial 
principles. ‘Cheir name is legion, and their action is irreproachable.” 

This Report opens up questions with which it is impossible to deal 
within the limits of a review, subjects which Mr. Hovell-Thurlow 
is clearly afraid of. He feels that the ‘international man” 
wants something, and fears that the said man will have it. 
What? This much we may say, that in the breast of that 
man, whose name is legion, are thoughts and aims which he 
| alone can develop, and which no benevolent help from atop can 
| efficiently guide. If the old order is really passing away, and a 
| great new democratic birth preparing, the movement will be 
| mighty and beyond our tinkering ; it will be what the growth of 
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early Catholic Church in the Western World. And we must look | massacre. ‘here is a capital paper for the lovers of light readi 
on in a spirit of something like faith. Whatever our religious | in this number of Fraser, nominally on Thomas Ingoldsby, real} 
creed, we must hope with the hope that was shared alike by Comte | on any one of his time about whom a good story can be told. . 
and by Lacordaire, and strive, at least, not to say with Mr.| The best paper in Blackwood, perhaps the best serious paper in 
Hovell-Thurlow, that whereas he had originally approached | any magazine of this month, is the one on the “ British Navy,” 
these questions, thinking manhood suffrage and a ‘‘ People’s Par- | which we cordially recommend to any of those grumblers who 
liament” possible remedies for trades’ unions, he quits the subject | affirm that the British Fleet has no existence. The writer is coo} 
firm in the belief that such extended suffrage would only lead to | impartial, and well informed ; he gives what is so hard to remember 
internecine war. —the description of every ironclad he mentions; and his paper 
leaves on the mind of the reader an impression of minute know. 
THE MAGAZINES. ledge of his subject. He is of opinion that our broadside iron. 
Fraser, amid many other good papers, has two distinctive essays | Clads—the Warrior and Black Prince excepted—cannot cary 
on Chinese subjects, which may attract even ordinary readers, | sufficiently heavy armour to resist modern guns; but believes that 
One, said to be written by a Chinese literate, and translated for | they will suffice to protect our trade, and that we are now at last 
the magazine, professes to give honestly the Chinese idea of the|on the right track. Our guns are magnificent; we have, or 
Western men. It reads true. Many of the most extraordinary | shall have immediately, fifteen ironclads of the true or turret 
charges brought against us are devoutly believed by many classes| System, and fifteen more of the broadside kind, besides 
of Hindoos, who are much more familiar with Europeans than the | Smaller vessels, so that, in the event of war, our armament 
Chinese are, while the explanation of our religious motives is| would reach 51 ironclads, 41 of which are above 2,000 tons, 
thoroughly characteristic of a people who have not yet attained to fleet entirely without parallel in the world. The writer's only 
the idea of benevolence. The literate describes the Christian | doubt about the class he dislikes, when reduced to plain words, 
doctrine, ‘ love your enemies,” as a malevolent invention devised is whether their armour is thick enough ; but it is as thick as that 
to enable Christians to avoid the retribution they deserve at|Of any fleet likely to fight it, and ships being equal, a naval 
Chinese hands. He attributes the rumoured fancy of Europeans | battle depends on the constancy of the men,—a quality in which 
for children’s eyes entirely to the practice of dissection, which out- | British seamen are not likely to be deficient, though even 
rages Chinese ideas, just as it used to do the ideas of Hindoos, | their courage sometimes fails. The following story has been often 
and for nearly the same reason; and reports a belief, quite | told, but can never be told too often, when men are half doubt- 
credible in itself, that chloroform is administered in our hos-| ing whether all this expense merely ‘‘ to keep out the shells ” is 
pitals by the Western doctors, out of their stupid ap- really called for :—‘‘ The effect of a large shell bursting in a con- 
proval of amputations. He inveighs, too, against the competi- fined space is demoralizing to the bravest crew. We have heard 
tion of Europeans with native merchants, against the habit of | from an eyewitness that in the attack on the Sebastopol forts, the 
selling passes to native dealers for native goods, thus enabling | explosion of a shell between decks, with the material ruin which 
them to evade the transit duties—this was the cause of Meer | it scattered round, so unnerved a large part of the men on board 
Cossim’s rebellion in Bengal—and against our trade principle | one of our finest two-deckers, that the unwounded dropped over 
caveat emptor, which strikes every Asiatic asa legalization of fraud, | the side into a steamship lashed alongside. . . . In the fight be- 
as indeed itis. His principle is an implied warranty, and he punishes | tween the Weehawken, U.S. monitor, with one 15-inch gun, 
the sale of articles not up to sample as a crime. The literate | #gainst the Confederate broadside ironclad Atlanta, out of five 
animadverts also on the exceeding blusterousness of Europeans, on | Shots that struck the Atlanta, one laid low forty and another dis- 
our refusal to execute Europeans for murder—a refusal resulting | abled seventeen of her men. Yet the 440-pounder of the 15-inch 
partly from the reluctance to trust Consuls with power of life and/ 842 was a less terrible projectile than that which is fired from 
death—on our neglect of torture to extract the truth, and on our the 12-inch gun of our own Navy. There are limits to human 
bankruptcy laws, which he considers an elaborate device for the | courage ; and although, amongst the chances of a naval fight, 
protection of swindlers. He declares truly enough that the coolie | With every object moving and the gun-platform rolling up and 
traffic is a slave trade, accuses the Chinese compradores of | down, it might well happen that an ill-protected vessel might 
using their employers’ privileges to oppress the people—a very | escape a vital wound, yet it is contrary to reason to suppose that 
probable charge—and laments the indifference of the Government | #2 ironclad like the Hercules could be effectively fought, if 
to Army reform and the pacification of the provinces, which her battery Se oe oe = each half-hour penetrated 
would together quite prevent the landing of foreign armies. It| by even a 9-inch shell.” ‘Fair to See” goes on pleasantly, 
is a most instructive paper, and so is another on the personnel of | but there is a want of liveliness and go about much of the 
the Chinese Administration,—the six “ Boards” which transact | Padding in Blackwood which we regret to perceive,—a lack of 
the business of the Empire. Of these six, the one which most that charm of high spirits, displayed in a kind of literary rollick, 
concerns Europeans is the Foreign Office, at the head of which is | Which we greatly miss. We do not know that it is peculiar to 
Prince Kung, uncle of the present Emperor, while the soul of it is | Blackwood. ‘There is a kind of depression creeping over all hed 
Waiseang, a man aged with work, with anxiety, and with the Magazines, if not over our entire periodical literature; but it is 
fatigue of resistance to the anti-foreign party, who are gradually | more noticeable in Blackwood, from the contrast with its usual 
sapping his power. The head of this party is Wo, the Emperor's | Vigorous joviality and dash. ‘The review of ‘“* King’s Translation 
preceptor, and his feelings may be gathered from a memorial | of the ‘Metamorphoses’ 7 has a trace of it, but the series called 
which he presented in February, 1867, against the introduction of | More Roba di Roma” is nearly unreadable from sheer dulness 
the literature of Europe :— of tone. The sketches may be accurate, original, or anything 
“The petitioner is not aware what may be the opinion of the Tsungli | else, but even to readers with genuine interest in the history of 
Yamén, but his own view is that foreigners are the enemies of China, | Middle-Age Rome they are unmistakably tiresome. 
peepee ans he tape howd — — 4 — terms, yet ‘The Fortnightly has fault this month of the gravest kind. It 
cl dovllich craft cel decels. Tho potitioner ie continually wishing ‘to | ##® little too good. Editors expect people to skip; bat we supess 
eat their flesh and sleep on their skin’ (i.c., to make a mattress of it), | the majority of those who buy magazines think skipping waste of 
and thus to satisfy his long-founded hatred. How isit that the members | money, and for any one who really reads to get through papers 
of the Tsungli Yamén, so far from wishing to wipe out their shame and | }jkeg Mazzini’s on ‘Italy and the Republic,” and Professor 











gratify their vengeanco, on the contrary take the greatest pains to Tyndall's “ From Portsmouth to Oran,” being his account of the 
’ 


beseech them to instruct us?” 
And still more perfectly from a very important passage in his | 
protest against the Burlingame Mission :— 

“1, The Yamén remark that the amicable relations with foreigners | 
are now of some standing. How is it they do not reflect that the ven- | 
geance of his late Majesty still remains unwreaked, and the hatred of | 
the common people still unfulfilled? Until this is accomplished where | 
is the propriety of the word ‘relations,’ or how can we employ the | 
expression ‘amicable’? Such marked and intentional introduction of | 
the words ‘ amicable relations’ is all very well when face to face with | 
the barbarian; but where is the object of acknowledging it among 
ourselves ?” 


The writer thinks well of Chung How, the ambassador now 
coming among us, as a statesman of the highest class, who has | 
much more energy than the mass of Chinese; but he is not) 





expedition to observe the Solar Eclipse: and Sir A. Grant on 
‘‘ The Nature and Origin of Moral Ideas,” is a very serious task, 
quite equal, we should say, to the study of any moderately-sized 
history. We have not attempted all of them, preferring to enjoy 
what seems to us Mr. Leslie Stephen’s subtly accurate analysis of 
De Quincey’s style, the style which, as women say of a rich silk 
dress, would stand alone, and of its specialty, a certain unique 
power of conveying the impression of the almost infinite :— 


“Itmay be enough to notice that most of his brilliant performances 
are variations on the same theme. He appeals to our terror of the 
infinite, to the shrinking of the human mind before astronomical dis- 
tances and geological periods of time. He paints vast perspectives, 
opening in long succession, till we grow dizzy in the contemplation. The 
cadence of his style suggests sounds echoing each other, and growing 
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ually fainter, till they die away into infinite distance. Two great 
characteristics, he tells us, of his opium dreams were, a deep-seated 
melancholy, and an exaggeration of the things of space and time. 

Nightly he descended ‘into chasms and sunless abysses, depths below 

depths, from which it seemed hopeless that he could ever re-ascend.’ 

He saw buildings and landscapes ‘ in proportions so vast as the human 

eyo is not fitted to receive.’ He seemed to live ninety or a hundred 

ears in a night, aud even to pass through periods far beyond the limits 
of human existence. Melancholy and an awe-stricken sense of the vast 
and vague are the emotions which he communicates with the greatest 

wer; though the melancholy is too dreamy to deserve ths name of 

passion, and the terror of the infinite is not explicitly connected with any 
religious emotion, It is a proof of the fineness of his taste, that he 
scarcely ever falls into bombast; we tremble at his audacity in accumu- 
lating gorgeous phrases; but we confess that he is justified by the 
result.” 
Mr. Stephen might have quoted by far the best evidence of the 
accuracy of this criticism, the “dream” in the article on Lord 
Rosse’s telescope, a short passage in which the capacity of English 
prose for conveying the organ-swell of the highest poetry, for 
expressing grandeur in softest melody, is, we conceive, better 
demonstrated than in almost any passage in our language. We 
can do no more than point to Mazzini’s somewhat dreamy argu- 
ment in favour of a Republic in Italy, but we have a certain pleasure 
in quoting his religious creed. ‘The old man speaks plainly out in 
this, and will, we suspect, startle the Continental Reds, with whose 
theories English ignorance has so long confounded him. More 
must be added to this creed, but up to its limits it is as noble a one 
as a preacher ever framed :— 

“I believe in God: In a providential law, prefixed by him to life: A 
law, not of fall, expiation, and redemption through grace of past or present 
intermediates between God and man; but of indefinite progress, founded 
upon and measured by our own efforts: In the unity of life; miscon- 
ceived by the philosophy of the last two centuries: In tho unity of the 
law; both as regards the collective and individual manifestations of life: 
In the immortality of the Ego; which is but the application of the law 
of progress (irrefutably revealed by the combined evidence of historical 
tradition, the aspirations of the human soul, and the discoveries of 
science) to the individual manifestation of life: In free-will; without 
which responsibility, conscience. and the power of deserving progress, 
are impossible: In the association,—successive and ever increasing,— 
of all the human faculties and powers; as the sole method of progress, 
at once individual and collective: In the unity of the human race and 
moral equality of all the children of God; without distinction of sex, 
colour, or position, and never to be interrupted save by crime: And 
therefore: In the sacred, inexorable, dominant idea of duty, as the one 
sole rule of life ;—duty, embracing for each, according to his sphere and 
power, alike the family, the fatherland, and humanity: the family, altar 
of the fatherland; the fatherland, sanctuary of humanity; humanity, 
portion of the universe and temple erected to God, who creates it that 
it may gravitate towards him;—duty, which commands us to promote 
the progress of others, in order to achieve our own, and our own, in 
order to benefit others ;—duty, without which no right can exist, and 
which creates the one pure, sacred, and efficacious virtue, Sacrifice; 
halo that crowns and sanctifies the human soul.” 

We must not criticize the Contemporary this week, for reasons, 
though Mr. Ludlow’s eloquent diatribe on the necessity of the 
reconstitution of England is well worth study, as is the equally 
eloquent cry on behalf of France signed by Professor Dowden. 
We pass on to the principal shilling monthlies, the Cornhill, 
with its vigorous ballad by Robert Browning, noticed else- 
where, the clever paper on “ English Christian names,” the 
pleasant story of ‘Lady Isabella,” and the able though trite 
argument in favour of teaching English to the Hindoos, as 
we have taught it to the Scotch Highlanders, the native 
Irish, and the sailors of half the world; and St. Pauls, with 
Trollope's story, still one of the best he has written; and Mr. 
Austin Dobson's capital little satire, ‘‘ A Virtuoso”—quite a gem 
(0 its way—a little poem Pope might have written, if Pope 
could ever have been so smilingly sardonic. It would not be fair 
to quote it entire, and we will not spoil it by an extract; but Mr. 
Austin Dobson, whoever he may be, will yet occupy a distinct 
place in English literature. And so we turn to Macmillan, with its 
more serious matter,—Canon Kingsley’s theory as to ‘‘’The Natural 
Theology of the Future,” which is apparently to be a spiritualized 
materialism ; and Professor Seeley’s dream of a ‘* United States of 


| understand each other's tongues, and a Federal Army, whose legions 
would probably spring at one another's throats. It is fortunate 
for Professor Seeley’s reputation that he anticipates criticism by 
saying his scheme will seem to most men insufferably fanciful, and 
that he looks to its success from some universal popular movement, 
—headed, we presume, by Berliners and Parisians. It may come, 
of course. We can conceive such a plan being adopted under 
threats of insurrection from the Workmen's International Society, 
but its principle will be the abolition of armies, the suppression of 
artilleries, the ostracism of Generals, not the concentration of all 
power into the hands of a tribunal to which one nation will in 
1950 send a majority of representatives. A universal monarchy 
might be endurable, as individualism among nations has been, but 
universal monarchy concealed under universal suffrage would 
speedily make Europe uninhabitable. 














CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Life of Ambrose Bonwicke. Edited by John E.B. Mayor. (Deighton 
and Bell; Bell and Daldy.)—Ambrose Bonwicke was a young student 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Tho name will be familiar to those 
who are acquainted with the history of the Non-jurors, It was borne 
by the author of this memoir, who was indeed the father of the young man 
whose great promise and early death it records. The elder Bonwicke 
was Head Master of Merchant Taylors’ School, London, and was ejected 
from that office on account of non-juring scruples. The younger 
followed in his father’s footsteps. He had attained the position of head 
monitor, and, there being a vacancy at St. John’s, Oxford, was thought 
certain of his fellowship. But it had been observed that he had 
avoided reading the school prayers in his usual turn. A junior 
informed the Company of the circumstances, and the young scholar 
when questioned declared that he could not read the collect for 
the King. He accordingly lost his election, and was sent to St. 
John’s, Cambridge. Here he pursued a course of study and as- 
ceticism, both of them followed to an excess which seems to have 
shortened his life. The picture of the devout student’s life at the 
University is curious and interesting. Among the notable details is 
young Bonwicke’s own account of his studies. In the course of eleven 
months he read the Periegesis of Dionysius (not often read now-a- 
days, we fancy, by Cambridge undergraduates), the first nine 
books of Virgil’s AZneid, lian, Terence, a great part of Seneca (the 
philosopher), Pindar's Olympic Odes and four of the Pythian, the lives 
of the first three Emperors in Suetonius, five books of Pliny’s Epistles, 
Tacitus’s ‘‘ Dialogus de Claris Oratoribus,” and sundry books of logic and 
history. There is no mention made here or elsewhere of mathematics. 
Mr. Mayor has added a mass of notes, full as usual of the learning so 
curiously varied, for which he is famous. 

The Fallof Metz. By G.T. Robinson. (Bradbury and Evans.)—Mr. 
Robinson was special correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, and 
contrived, not without very considerable difficulty, in getting himself shut 
up in Metz. He was an eye-witness of the bloody battles which ended 
in the investment of Bazaine’s army, and passed through the seventy days 
of the siege. It is an unquestionably valuable contribution to the history 
of the war. Mr, Robinson saw what few, possibly no other spectator at 
once so disinterested and so well qualified to judge, saw, and his opinions 
about many things of which much question has been made is worth 
attention. Evidently he does not estimate very highly tho military skill 
of either side. After the battle of Borny, for instance, a few th d 
Germans might, he says, have marched in and captured Metz. “It was 
Sebastopol over again.” We take it that they would have been much 
like the Irishman whose prisoner would neither come with him nor 
let him go away. Of Bazaine he has a very mean opinion. Whether 
from being hampered by political considerations, or from incapacity, 
he manifestly failed in his duty, shutting himself up, for instance, in 
headquarters, and doing nothing to encourage his troops. The adverse 
opizion which the writer, after seeing the French troops at very close 
quarters and under circumstances which specially try the value of the 
officer, has formed against the practice of making a rule of promotion 
from the ranks is worth noting. Tho account of the manufacture of 
balloons, a plan due, it would seem, to a suggestion of the author's, is 
particularly worth reading. Altogether whatever forbearance the reader 
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to raise troops :— 
“I infer that we shall nover abolish war in Europo unless we can 


rather forced fun, and some careless English, will be amply repaid. 


The History of Wales. By Jane Williams. (Longmans.)—A re- 


take a ou i d iti i . . . . 
cease ste sas Msaindinmes’ lasediican Ubon ontaies teas viewer who has the misfortune of being a Sassenach is inclined to 
. } regard with suspicion the work of a lady who describes herself by the 


take as much pride in calling ourselves Europeans. Eurepe must have 


4 constitution, as well as the States that compose it. There must be a | second title of “ Ysgafell.” 


This suspicion, we hasten to say, is un- 


ae Legislature and Executive as strong and as important as | necessary. Miss Williams is, we think, on the whole, justified in saying 

the dinesapanaion of catan Mang: er pt ag — — that her history is derived from authentic sources. Sometimes, it 
, , and reli an be so far . : 

overcome, that by slow degrees the members of the new State may come eee to us, she takes too much for granted, and gives to the evidence 

which she uses a weight to which it is scarcely entitled. But she avoids 


to value their new citizenship as much, and at last more, than their old; 
80 that when any great trial comes, when State membership draws one 


way, and Federal membership another, they may, as the Americans did | at all events an historical appearance. 
possessions are strongly marked, do they make her unfair. Her esti- 


There is to be a Federal Parliament, whose members would not | mate of the character of Edward I.—a critical point in such a matter— 
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is not unfavourable. We must say, however, that the very strong 
language which she applies to Suetonius Paulinus is not justified by 
what we know of that general. The language of Tacitus, who expressly 
calls him diligens et moderatus, leaves a generally favourable impression 
of his character, while his reputation for undue severity rests on an 
obscure passage of which the text is very uncertain. Tho great fault 
of Miss Williams’ work lies not in her treatment of the subject, but in 
the subject itself, which is petty and uninteresting. Welsh history very 
seldom indeed crosses the main line of human affairs. Take a few, a 
very fow, names out of it, and its interest becomes of the narrowest and 
most local kind. We do not say that it should not be written; only 
that those who write it, even when they bring to the task such industry 
and ability as is shown in the work before us, must be coatent with 
scanty thanks. 

The Best of Everything. By the Author of “Enquire Within.” 
(Kent.)—“ Enquire Within” is a work which has achieved a vast success 
—half a million of copies sold in this country alone, and in the United 
States, probably with more credit than profit to the author, many more. 
The Best of Everything is a sequel to it, mainly intended to supple- 
ment it with the results of discovery and invention during the last 
fifteen years, while also giving the author's after-thoughts. It is a book 
which defies description. In despair, it would seem, of accurately classi- 
fying his subjects, the author arranges them under the months of the 
year, beginning with March. A “Cook and Gardener's Calendar” 
makes an appropriate commencement for this as well as for the other 
chapters. It is less easy to see why we are told in this connection about 
the Bankruptcy Laws, and also about choosing a wife. Our readers will 
be glad to learn that one valuable test is to note how the lady cuts 
cheese, She must not cut the rind, nor pare it off; to scrape it argues 
an union of economy and cleanliness. We have no wish, however, to ridi- 
cule the book, which has every appearance of being a sound and valuable 
manual of useful information. 

Druidism Exhumed. By the Rev. James Rust. (Edmonston and 
Douglas.)—Mr. Rust’s object is to prove “ that the stone circles of Britain 
were Druidical temples.” This he seeks to effect by bringing forward 
copious etymological proof, proof which, bristling as it is with dangerous 
Celtic roots, we shall prefer to leave alone. To us the most interesting 
part of the volume is the archmology. There is a very curious account, 
extracted from the parish records of Slains, of which Mr. Rust is 
minister, of the proceedings of the Kirk Session in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, how “ the minister askit at ye Elderis for delationes, 
and desyrit them to try if yer was aney halloue fyres set on be aney of 
the parochiners upon a halloue evine ”’; and how “ the sd day tho minister 
requyrit of the elderis if they knew aney peices of land within the 
paroche that was calit the goodmanes land or fauld, or dedi- 
catit to Satane or lattime ly unlabourit”; and how “they 
said yr was ane peico land in Brogane calit the Garlot, or 
guidmans fauld, within Andrew Robes tak that was not labourit 
this manie yeires, for quhat respect they knew not.” Afterwards 
we read of a certain Thomas Pattersone being convened anent a 
certain piece of uncultivated ground, and being made to promise that it 
should be left so no longer. Mr. Rust, however, tells us that though 
two such pieces of land in the parish were broken up at this time, a third 
was left untouched, as lying with other like hollows among some small 

-elevations, and being supposed to be unworkable ; and he further informs 
us that he knew the woman, dead not many years, who was tho last 
person laid down in this spot, as being supposed to be a changeling. 
Our author argues with some ingenuity that the All Hallows celebrations 
were connected with the November star-shower (the two are found to 
synchronize when we consider the alteration of style), a phenomenon 
which ho imagines the Druids to have observed and turned to a religious 
purpose. 

A Geographical Handbook of All the Known Ferns, by K. M. Lyell 
(Murray), is a book of which the value and utility are sufficiently 
declared by the title. Every cosmopolitan collector of ferns should 
have it at hand as a book of reference. With this book we may class 
the Natural History of the Azores, by F. Du C. Godman (Van Voorst), 
in which tho fauna and flora of this group are described in elaborate 
detail. Such particulars relating to isolated portions of land far from 
the continent have, as the author romarks, a special value and interest. 
Mr. Godman, we must not omit to state, has supplemented his own 
laborious observations by the help of a number of most competent co- 
adjutors, among whom we may mention the names of Crotch, Tristram, 
and Watson. We have also to mention another valuable book on a 
speciality, First Book on Indian Botany, by David Oliver (Macmillan 
and Co.) 


Natural Phenomena and their Spiritual Lessons. By Auna M. Brayley. 
(Spiers.)—The subject, familiar and almost trite as it is, is treated with 
much freshness and ingenuity. Miss Brayley draws out her analogies 
with taste and skill, always, we have noted with special pleasure, seeking 
to make them subserve large and liberal views of the divine relations to 
mankind. If we may venture a criticism, it would be that her observa- 
tion of natural phenomena is not always quite as accurate as, in treating 
such a subject, it should be. One might object, for instance, to the 
contrast which she makes between corn crops as the results of labour, 
and the grasses of the field, which she supposes ‘to grow up without 


any voluntary preparation and tillage.” But there is a good deal of 
preparations for “the grasses of the field,” bush-harrowing, rolling, 
dressing with manure, &c. 

Mr. Elihu Barritt reprints Washington's Words to intending English 
Emigrants to America. (Sampson Low.)—These “words” consist ofa 
letter which was written by General Washington to Sir George Sinclair, 
in 1796. Mr. Burritt supplements them with the result of his own 
experience and inquiries, and the changes of three-quarters of a cen- 
tury give him, as may well be supposed, plenty to add. We are inclineg 
to doubt, though not pretending to any special knowledge of tho subject, 
whether the average Englishman would succeed as well as Mr. Burritt 
thinks in New England, a somewhat hungry country, with a very keen 
competition from a much cleverer race; but that his advice in genera} 
is sound and useful we do not doubt. 

Murray’s Handbook for Shropshire, Cheshire, and Lancashire (Murray), 
is one of an admirable series of guide-books, which it is quite superfluous. 
to praise. The volume before us is peculiarly full of information, in- 
cluding, as it does, some of the most remarkable sights, both natural 
and artificial, that are to be found in this country. In this connection 
we may mention the Zen Months’ Tour in the East, by Albert de 
Barton (Kitto), described on the title-page “ as a guide to all that is most 
worth seeing in Turkey in Europe, Greeco, Asia Minor, Palestine, Egypt, 
and the Nile; Help-Book to Travellers in the East, by the Rev. Jabez 
Burns, D.D., and Thomas Cook (Cook’s Tourist Office) ; and Bemrose's 
Guide to Derbyshire (Bemrose), a well-written and copious work, and 
altogether a favourable specimen of its class. 
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New Bond 

Street. EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “CHRISTIAN 
MARTYRS,” * MONASTERY,” TRIUMPH of CHRISTIANITY,” “FRANCESCA 
de RIMINI”). Ten to Six. Gasat dusk. Admission, ls. 





M USICAL GYMNASTICS for LADIES. 
_ 35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 





VERLAND TRUNKS for [NDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will bo forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
London. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Odfice, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand 
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AMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, Importer and 
Introducer of GREEK and HUNGARIAN WINES. 20 Piccadilly, 
solicits a trial of the following PURE and UNBRANDIED 


¢ 
London, 


WINES, which for price and quality cannot be surpassed :— 
LA GAUPHINE CLARET, 2 full-bodied South of 


France Wine.—In quantities of notiess than four dozens.,.per doz. 


Single doz. woe 


NATURAL SHERRY, from CADIZ, a vory clean 
and nice dry Wine, without acidity; admirably adapted for lunch- 
eon and dinner.—In quantities of not less than four dozens, per doz. 15s. 


Bingle doz... ++» 


domestic requirement. 


(The above can be tasted free.) 
The above Wines, for ordinary daily use, will upon trial be found to fulfill every 
Cases and bottles to be returned or paid for. 
Cheques National Bank. Detailed Priced Lists forwarded on application. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, London. 


MUDIE’S 


9s 6d. 
we owe ew 108 6d. 





16s. 


Cross 


SELECT LIBRARY. 


SIX HUNDRED RECENT BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR MARCH. 
New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 


ONE THOUSAND SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR MARCH. 
New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, 
City Orric8s—4 King Street, CHEAPSIDE. 











PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CHaNcery LANE), LONDON, E.C. 
HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 


orders over 20s. 

Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ose oe 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) j 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recom 
Straw Paper, “ Patent " (adapted for rapid writing)... 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... eve ove 

Outsides Foolscap ... oe eco 
Letter Paper for Scribbling an eco ooo 
New “Vellum Wove Club-House” Note on as 


oo aoe oo 


Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 


per 1,000, 


Super-royal 8vo, cloth, 68; post free, 6s 6d. 
HE COLLEGE ATLAS; Thirty-six Coloured Maps. 


Six entirely New. 


Containing all the latest Geographical Information. 
Thirty-two Thousand Referencas. 
A New and Copious Index, 





No Atlas published can pet 
FRepeRicK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


with “ The College " at its price. 








nue ue '30| PPROGRESS "at 
4/0 


mended) <.. 2... 2. 5 | Plan of St. Patrick's Chureh, Dungannon—A Fight on Standing 
6 | Ornamentation—Smithfield-Fountain Competition—Wood-Working by Machinery 


WELLS and SALISBURY.—See the 


BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post, 444. It also includes View and 


Orders—On 


ae <.. 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 | A Workman on Workmen's Education—and other Papers.—1 York Street, W.C., 
6 


4 | and all] Newsmen. 





‘plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 
+» five quires for 2/6 


large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 


COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free, 


Pais CORD.—Ladies who at this season of the year 


choose to wear Black Dresses will find 


JANUS CORD, 


AT ONE-AND-A-HALF GUINEAS THE DRESS, 
One of the most economical and best fabrics ever manufactured for Ladies’ Dresses. 


JAY'S 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 247, 249, 251 Regent Street. 





ESSRS. GABRIEL’S 
Extraordinary improvements’ 1 ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, Patent No. 
562, improved Jan., 1871, afford the following advan- 


Istly. EXTREME LIGHTNESS (being completely 
self-supporting), combined with greater efficiency, 
dorability, and comfort, thus avoiding the covering to 
the palate hitherto considered an indispensable adjunct 
to Artificial Teeth. 

2ndly, MODERATE CHARGES, accounted for by 
their extreme simplicity of construction, while the 
highest class of mechanism and materials only are 
employed, combined with an experience of half a cen- 
tury in their adaptation. 

3dly. ABSOLUTE IMMUNITY FROM PAIN, the 
compressed NITROUS OX YD GAS, after an experience 
of many thousand cases in hospital and private practice, 
ensuring this desideratum with an absolute certainty, 
the laughing gas being not only absolutely free from 
danger, but positively pleasant. 

4thly. So successful an imitation of nature (springs 
being entirely dispensed with) that detection becomes 
#n impossibility. 

MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
. LONDON. 


64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, and 
56 HARLEY STREET, Cavendish Square, j 


MESSRS. GABRIEL'S 
CELEBRATED PREPARATIONS 
For PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH 
are sold by all Chemists and Perfu mers in every town. 
Price 1s 6d and 5s. 








Q)Esa8 COMPLEXIONS, 
for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” 
— TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 
Manufactured by 
J.C. &J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 
*,* Use no other. See name on each Tablet. 





R. LOCOCK’S WAFERS. 
MORE CurEs this week (Feb. 27, 1871), 
OF BRoncuitis, Voice, CHEST, COUGH, AND THROAT 
COMPLAINTS. 
From Mr. Earle, M.P.S., 22 Market Place, Hull. 
“Your Wafers are invaluable for the Voice, Throat, 
and Chest. All Sufferers from Bronchitis, Hacking 
Cough, and deprivation of rest should take them— 
hundreds would find quick relief.” 
Sold by all druggists, at 1s 14d per box. 





AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS’. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS'’ on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





ps EFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
Proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

SLINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
treet, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 








Clarets.-T. O. LAZENBY. “Champagnes. 
90, 922 Wigmore street, London, W. 


No. 1. Family Claret, 12s 
No.3. Dinner Claret, 24s 


No. T. Tisane Champagne, 273 
No. 1. Supper Champagne, 36s 
No. 5. DessertClaret, 36s | No. 3. Dinner Champagne, 578 


ARQUET SOLIDAIRE for 
FLOORING.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD 
STREET, W., and CLEVELAND WORKS. 


INAHAN’S.LL. WHISKY.— 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN’'S . LL . WHISKY,” 

On seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


Oo U P! Ss O U P! 
(As supplied to the Sick and Wounded.) 

In ten minutes, from 8}d to 1lld a pint, concen- 
trated, pure, nutritious: Pea, Julienne, Carrot, Chestnut, 
Green Pea, Haricot. WHITEHEAD'S SOLIDIFIED 
SOUP SQUARES, sold in one dozen boxes at 83 6d and 
lls a dozen, by all Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, 
and Chemists, and Wholesale of Copland and Co., 
Travers and Sons, Preston and Sons, Crosse and 
Blackwell, and E. Lazenby and Son. 

ete ot A LOZENGES 
a Of the RED GUM of AUSTRALIA. 
For Relaxed Throat. In Bottles, 2s. 
P. & P. SQUIRE. 
Chemists on the Establishment in ordinary tothe QUEEN. 
(Gazetted August Sth, 1837—December, 31st, 1367.) 
277 Oxford Street, London. 


C ROSSE and BLACKWELL'S 
TABLE JELLIES and CREAMS, 

n pint and quart bottles, ready for immediate use. 
CALVES’ Feet, ORANGE, LEMoN, NOYEAU, MADEIRA, 
VANILLA, &e. 

Retail of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen; 
wholesale of the Manufacturers, 

CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to Her 
Majesty, Soho square, London. 























JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
~ BREAKFAST—GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA, 
Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelled. 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Hommopathic Chemists, London, 
Epps's Cocoa is also py mee with coudensed milk, 
and sold iu tins labelled “ Epps's Milky Cocoa.” 








AN EVENING DRINK. 


CACAOIN E, 
LIGHT—THIN—REFRESHING. 
JAMES EPPS & CO, H pathic Chemists, London. 


Epps's Cacdoine is also prepared with condensed 
milk, and sold in tins labelled “ Epps's Milky Cacdoine.” 


I OYAL POLYTECHNIC. —Professor 

Pepper on the War. Special Edition—Mr. 
George Grossmith, jun., in the Fairy Tale, “The Yellow 
Dwarf,” every Eveuing —Grecian Statuary, by Madame 
Bousfield; and Ventriloquism, by Mr. Davies. N.B. 
Professor Pepper will commence his Astronomical 
Lectures on estes, March 2, at 2 15, and continue 
them every Thursday at the same hour. 


me 24425 of AMMONIA 
i LOZENGES. 


In Bottles, 2s. 
Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm and 
relieving violent fits of coughing. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, 
Chemist in Ordinary to the Paince OF WALES 
277 Oxford Street, London. 


RAGG'’S PURE VEGETABLE 
CHARCOAL 
is recommended by the highest medical authorities for 
flatulency, bile, acidity, gout, indigestion, &c., &c. It is 
used in the London Hospitals, and is the best known 
preventive against infectious and epidemic diseases, 
simply by its action in absorbiag impurities in the 
stomach and bowels. Sold in bottles, 2s, 48, and 63 
each, by all Chemists, and the sole maker, 
J. BRAGG, 

14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London, w. 

















WH. 


YOUNGER AND 
INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from 


CO.’ S 


ttlers 


and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom. 
Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted. 


Brewerigs: EDINBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1749. 


Lonpon Orrices: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 





FOLDING SCREENS, 


of every description. 


JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 
BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 
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LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR (FOUNDED 1836), 


has taken a leading part in freeing Life Assurance Contracts from all needless restrictions. 


The ‘‘ Proposal Form”’ is most simple in its terms. 
The Policies are ‘‘Indisputable,’’ that is, free from future challenge. 


The Invested Funds bear an unusually high proportion to the Liabilities. 
The Guaranteeing Share Capital of One Million (£160,000 paid up) is fully subscribed by 300 members of 


the Legal Profession. 


Nine-Tenths of the Protits belong to the Assured. 


Annual Accounts have always been published in full detail. 
Settlement Policies in favour of Wife and Children, now granted in terms of the ‘‘ Married Women’s 


Property Act, 1870.’ 


Unreserved information on all points, on application to 





HCENIX FIRE OFF IC E, Lombard | 
Street and Charing Cross, London. —Established | 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. - LOVELL, Sec. 





LLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. 
Established 1824, Capital £5,000,000. 

LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- 
able terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and 
Forms may be had on application to 

ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 
D® SBEN TURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz., for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 5} per cent. and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary 
_Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 





BANK OF SOUTH 4 AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 

ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 

issued upon Adelaide and the F pom pa towns 

in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected ; 

money received on deposit for fixed periods, the terms 

for which may be ascertained at the Offices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

1 Dale Street, Liverpool ; Cornhill, and Charing Cross, 

on, 


Fire Insurances at current rates. Annuities on 
favourable terms. Life Assurances on liberal condi- 
tions, To the Assured who pay a Bonus Premium the 

BONUSES ARE GUARANTEED, 
and set forth on the Policy as part of the Contract. 
AUGUSTUS HENDRIKS, Actuary and Res. Sec. 


CCIDEN TS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE Loss OF TIME. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. 


Provide against aca - aes KINDS by insuring 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSUR ANCE COMPANY 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 


| 


| constituted under 








pu INSTITU TE of ACCOUNTANTS 


in LONDON. 
President.— WILLIAM QUILTER, Esq. 
Vice-President.— WILLIAM TURQUAND, Esq. 
The Council announce that this Institute is now duly 
Rules and Regulations settled and 
approved by Council. 
It consists of two classes of members, namely, 


| Fellows and Associates, 


| 


| 
| 


Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for | 


Injury. 

£565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESSRS. GURNEY, ARMY AGENTS | 

and ACCOUNTANTS, beg to remind Officers 

of both Services that they continue to devote attention | 

to the Settlement of the Affairs of those who have 

become involved. Messrs, Gurney make Advances of 

large or small amounts pending a Settlement, or for 

such periods as may be desired, upon Note of Hand 
simply. 

6 Grosvenor Street, W. 





| that sustains life. 


| suitable for invalids. 


| 
= 


| tions, 


The conditions of admission are set forth in the 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Rules and Regulations, printed copies of which, as also | 
of forms of application, may be had of the Secretary at | 


the rooms of the Institute, No. 30 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

Up to the Ist July, 1871, the Council may admit as 
Fellows, if otherwise eligible, professional accountants 
in London who were in practice on the Ist January, 


1866, and who have been in uninterrupted practice since | 


that date. After the Ist July, 1871, Fellows are to be 
elected from among the Associates. 

The scale of fees payable by members is as follows :— 
If admitted on or before July Ist, 1871:— 


Entrance. Annual. 
Fellows ....cccccccovees coccele Bh 10 0. .ccccccecee £550 
Associates ...... - 16150.. 220 





Tf admitted after the ist July, 1871, t 16 entranc 6 fee | 


for Fellows will be £52 10s, and for Associates £26 53. 
By order of the Council, 
THOMAS A. WELTON, Secretary. 
30 Moorgate Street, E.C, 24th February, 1871. 


| (apace LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Chief Office—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
INSTITUTED 1820. 
The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 





E. / NEW TON, Actuary and Manager. 








BONUS YEAR.—SPE IAL NOTICE. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, anda 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing, £230,355, 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested, £1,707,769, 
The NINTH Bonus will be declared in January, 1872, 
and all With-Profit Policies in existence on the 30th 
June, 1871, will participate, so that Persons who com- 
plete such Assurances before Jane 30th next, will share 
in that division, although one Premium only will have 


been paid. 
Report and Balance Sheets, Forms of Proposal, an@ 


| every information, can be obtained of 





Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 
| per annum. | 


The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £987,897. 

eo the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 
| paic up. 

Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial year, 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
“The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” together 
| with prospectuses, may be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


OLL OWAY'SOINT MEN U& PILLS. 


—CHEST AND STOMACH COMPLAINTS.— The 





source and centre of almost every ailment is impurity | 


of the blood; dislodge this poison, and disease departs. 
Holloway’s 
thoroughly cleansing each component of the blood, and 
rendering that fluid fit to perform its important func- 
They cope most successfully with chest diseases, 


Pills exercise the inestimable power of | 


| stomach complaints, liver disorders, and many other | 
maladies, which are at certain seasons the besetting 


dangers of mankind in town and country. The direc- 
tions for use enable every one to regulate the operation 
of these Pills with the greatest nicety. Chronic inva- 
lids, nervous sufferers, and all whom other treatment 


| has failed to relieve, are respectfully invited to try | 
Holloway’s celebrated medicine, which will strengthen 
| 


and cure them. 
XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Drugzgists. 





GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 


ATIONAL 





LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, for MUTUAL ASSURANCE, 
2 King William Street, London, E.C. 
(Established in 1830.) 

1. This Society has a large accumalated Fund, 
exceeding in amount 90 PER CENT. of the whole of the 
Premiums received on existing Policies; a proportion 
rarely attained by the most successful Offices. 

2. Aly. THE Prorits belong to the Assured, and are 
employed in the gradual reduc! tion, and ultimate extine- 
tion of their Premiums. 

3. The Premiums are moderate, and the expenses of 
management small. 

4. No ComMIssIon is paid on New Policies. 

5. Persons residing in the Country can effect Assur- 
ances without personal attendance, 

6. Further particulars may be had on application at 
the Office, personally or by letter. 

CHARLES ANSELL, | Je, Actuary. 


TO INV! ESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy ; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON'S 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreiga 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C 


PIXE: FLAVOURED SPRONG-BEEF 

TEA at about 24d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY'S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 


Ps estiy s COCOA 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 
most delicate stomach. 
Sold in Tins from Is 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W 
ierctestahedentascniins BES 


LOSS OF H AIR, &. 
Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
MES, PERRY is daily in attendance ab 
304 REGENT STREET, London (nearly 
oppusite the Polytechnic). The Loss of Hair from ill- 
ness, casual baldness, or grey hairs, &c., as well as 








| defects in the skin and complexion, can all be ha ily 


remedied by Mrs. Terry's treatment. Mrs. TER 

INFALLIBLE PREPARATION for the removal ot 
superfluous hair, post free, 4s. Her DEPILATORY 
LOTION for permanently eradicating the roots of 


| superfluous hairs, 2is per bottle, carriage paid. 





GREAT REDUCTION in PRICE of the “SIMPSON” 


WORLD-RENOWNED SEWING MACHINES.—116 Cheapside, London; 11 Bothwell Circus, Glasgow. 








CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 





OZOKERIT. 


(PATENTED.) 


OZOKERIT. 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES ARE SOLD EVERYWHERE at 1s 3d per Ib., in all sizes. 


Wholesale (only) of J. C. and J. FIELD, London. 
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OLD-FASHIONED 


gwEETSCENTED FLOWERS. 





«Give me Cabbage Roses, Sweet Peas, and Wall- 
flowers. That is my idea of a garden. Corisande’s 
garden is the only sensible thing of the sort....... 

“No flowers are admitted that have not perfume. 
It is very old-fashioned. You must get her to show it 
mu. 
or" Itwas agreed that after breakfast they should go 
and see Corisande’s garden....... It was formed upon a 
tle southern slope, with turfen terraces walled in on 
three sides, the fourth consisting of arches of Golden 
Yew. The Duke had given this garden to Lady 
risande, in order that she might practise her theory 
that flower gardens should be sweet and luxuriant, 
and not hard and scentless imitations of works of art. 
Here, in their season, flourished abundantly all those 
mctions of nature which are now banished from 
our once neglected senses ; huge bushes of honeysuckle, 


and bowers of sweet pea and sweet briar, and jessamine | 


clustering over the walls, and gilliflowers scenting 
with their sweet breath the bricks from which they 
geem to spring. There were banks of violets, which 
the southern breeze always stirred, and mignonette 
filled every vacant nook. As they entered now it 
seemed a blaze of roses and carnations, though one 

ized in a moment the presence of the lily, the 
heliotrope, and the stock.” —Lothair. 


J. C. WHEELER and SON 
OFFER the following Twelve Packets of Sweet- 

Scented FLOWER SEEDS, post free, for 4s 6d :— 
HELIOTROPE. Musk. 
GILLYFLOWERS. Sweet WILiiaM. 
CANDYTUFT, Sweet, Sweet Peas. 
ALYssuM, Sweet. Stock, German. 
MATTHIOLA BICORNIS. WALLFLOWERS. 
MIGNONETTE. CARNATIONS. 

J. C. WHEELER and SON 
OFFER the following Old-Fashioned fragrant 
FLOWERING PLANTS, carriage free :— 
Gappace Roses, 9s per | VIOLETS, 6s per doz. 
a LILIgs, 68 per doz. 





oz. 
Sweet Briar, 6s per doz. | CLOVE CARNATIONS, 63 
HONBYSUCKLE, 93 per doz. per doz. 

Woopsine, 12s per doz. PERPETUAL Roses, 128 per 
JESSAMINE, 68 per doz. doz. 





J.C. WHEELER and SON, Seed Growers, 
GLOUCESTER: and 59 MARK LANE, LONDON. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the hurnan hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derfal liquid. It is now offered to tho public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s. each; also 5s, 7s. 6dand 15s. each, 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the ename! from decay,and imparts a pleasing frag- 
tance tothe breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 





WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT eoutains neither oil nor dys. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depét, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





{PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d, 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 

& Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itisapplied. Sold at 3s 6d, sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of ali Chemists, 


REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—A LEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 

4 perfect colour immediately it is used. It is permanent, 

and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, sent by 
post for 54 stamps ; and all Chemists. 


AIK DESTROYER. — 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILA- 
TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 
and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 3s 6d, sent 
for 54stamps Had of all Chemists. 


_ 














A FACL.—HAIR-COLOUR WASH. 
—By damping the head with this beautifully 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its | 
original colour, und remains so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 243 High 
Holborn, London. 


LD AGE or ACCIDENT, not Disease, 

P should end our days.—Pamphlet on Use of the 
ortable Turkish Bath, for curing Diseases, four 

seummpe, by C. Hunter, of Calcutta. Rheumatism, gout, 
umbago, sluggish liver, &c., cured by HUNTER'S 
newly-invented PORTABLE TURKISH, VAPOUR, 
@nd HOT-AIR BATHS. Price with flannel cloak, 21s 
—Sole Agent, T. HAWKSLEY, 4 Blenheim Street, 


one Street, W.—Vide leader in Daily Telegraph. Feb. 7. 











T J. NICOLL'S SPRING OVER- | 
e COATS, of Waterproof Tweed Cloth, 20s; do. 
with silk lapels, 21s. 


Now ready, price 6d. 
DEAL FRANCE and REAL FRANCE. 


A few Remarks on the Transfer of Sympathy 
OVER- | from Germany to France. By B.S. H. Cuurca. 


J. NICOLL’S SPRING 
e COATS, of Waterproof Melton Cloths, 42s. WILLIAM Rip@wayY, 169 Piccadilly, W.; and all 
| Booksellers, 


H, Fn XCOLUS SPRING OVER. |™ 
ay «mails IR. 
6 eee | en. sae, Canes we 
1, 7 XECOUL, Merchant Clothier to Cooren and Co. 19 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts | eEA 
of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114 to 120, e ‘ 

F : j HAT WILL THIS COST TO 
PRINT? An immediate answer to the inquiry, 


| Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley | 
| Street, Manchester ; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; No. 39 

New Street, Birmingham. | and a Specimen Rook of Types, with information for 
| cueninnicnnematgti Authors, may be obtained on application to 

B EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and R. Barrett and Sons, 13 Mark Lane, London. 

FURNITURE. — BEDSTEADS, IRON and 
| BRASS, and CHILDREN’S COTS, a very large | 
cunectenens of oon patterns on shew, from ils to £45, HE WANDERINGS of ALETES, and 
EDDING MANUFACTURED on the | other POEMS. By MatrHew or Gowsr. 
Premises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM §. | “Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria, sunt mala plura, 

| BURTON. Que legis hic, aliter non fit, Avite, liber." —MARTIAL. 
For Bedsteads. WILLIAMS and NorGATR, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. London: and 20 South Frederick Street, 
£8s.d.£s.d. £8. da, | Edinburgh. 

1: 15 .! 














Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 38 6d. 


Width—) 3ft. |4f.-Gin; 5ft. | 




































| Best Straw Paillasses ........0.....00+ - 18 .|. 1oa<t = 
fom oy ee Son, aE SETS 
| Coloured Wool Mattresses .........,.17./1 5.11 86) OMAN’S PLACE. A SERMON 
| Best Brown Wool Mattresses . 1 1611161146 preached at St. Mary-the-Virgin's, Oxford, on 
| Good White Wool Mattresses . 1 862 3./2 7. | Sexagesima Sunday, Feb. 12, 1871, by the Rev. JOHN 
| Extra Super ditto, ditto ....... 210.313.4 1. |W. BURGON, M.A. Vicar of St. Mary-the-Virgin's, 
, Superior Horsehair ditto 2 263 2.3 90) Fellow of Oriel College, and Gresham Lecturer in 
Extra Super ditto ............. 315.144 3.1414. Divinity. 
| German Spring HairStuffing . 35.4 76415. Oxford and London: James PARKER and Co. 
Extra — —— bieceneupsnevensenenense 45 4 " . 6 R ° 
French Mattressforuseover spring? 5 63 -/3 15. x 
Extra Super ditto, ditto.....--.. 3 765 . (511. Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 
Beds, Poultry, at 1s per Ib...........1 11.2 7.! 1. HE OLDEST GOSPEL. Passages 
Best Grey Goose, at 2s 2d per Ib...3 . 115. 2518. | from the First Canonical Gospel, sup to 
Do. Best White Do., at 3s per Ib.... 4 - 61767 12. | ¢orm the Original Hebrew Gospel written by Matthew 


| Feather Pillows, 3s 6d to 14s; Bolsters, from 6s to . ted i English, with an introduc- 
| 298 6d; Down Pillows, from 10s 6d to 17s 6d. ny See 

URNITURE for Bed-rooms and) Writams and Norcarer, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Dining-rooms, complete suites in mahogany, fancy | Garden, London: and 2) South Frederick Street, 
| woods, polished and japanned deal, always on show. | Edinburgh. 


| Catalogues post free. | amescenenes 
BURTON, + cece TREASURES for PIANO. 


iV ILLIAM 5&%. 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- | By J. T. TREKELL. 


| ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 1. Kyrie, Haydn's First Mass, 2. Laudate Dominum, 
| containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- | Mozart. 3. In Native Worth, Haydn. 4. Et incarna- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 tus est, Mozart. 5. Ave Maria, Cherubini. 6. Comfort 
| large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; | ye my people, Handel. 


| 1, LA, 2,3, &4 Newman Street; 4, 5, &6 Perry's Place ; 7 
and 1 Newman yard, W. The cost of delivering goods ann 4 stamps each. Dorr and Stewanr, 14 
§ 


to the — iene DOR han by 
railway is trifling. 8. TON willalways See : 7 2 
| H, LOVING HEART, TRUST ON. 
Virginté GABRIEL's Newest Song. Three 


undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS | editions—one in G for contralto, one in B flat for sopra- 
CHANDELIERS no, the other in B for tenor. This most successful song 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, | sent for 24 stamps Dorr and STEWART, 147 Oxford 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND orotv, | ST? 


Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. - 4 7 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. BELTENSE A a) OLL BGS 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad to Twelve Scholarships, May, 1871. Two of £50, Six 


Street. | of £40, Four of £20. Apply to Secretary for fuller 
information. 


AMBRIDGE EXAMINATION for 














ESTABLISHED 1807. 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, WOMEN, LONDON CENTRE. 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- The next Examination will be held on July 3, 1871. 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their | Candidates must give notice of their wish to enter by 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against | March 15. Information as to preparatory classes, &., 
the inferior preparations which are putup and labelled | wii be given by the Hon. Sec., 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead Miss E. BONHAM CARTER, 
the public.—90 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square _ . Ravensbourne, Beckenham. 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. ‘ ae 
ae DUCATION in GERMANY. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—| Fy br. WENZEL, Quer Strasse, Gotha, an experi- 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- | enced Teacher, receives a limited number of English 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre-| Pupils in his Pension, where the best instruction in all 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label | branches of study and kindand careful superin 
used so many years, signed “ Llizabeth Lazenby.” are offered. 
_ . . a In order that pupils may be sufficiently advanced in 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. | Gorman to attend public classes daring the winter, it 


\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER | would be advisable for them to enter the Pension at 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical | aster. 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the | Prospectuses and references may bo had on applica- 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel | tion. 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a | 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- } 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN | 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting ny — ease | 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be | 1 - - 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, | #2 ordeal lasting over five fey — yan Ae 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by | Tience enables them to assert that by the nu 
i inc. all parts of the United Kingdom as well as in the 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below | - ined PI f { thems cn 
aia oy tae ape | this aystom., its convenience and advantages have been 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. fully appreciated. From the first CRAMERS have fur- 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, 1s, wisted ast only instruments of their own manufacture, 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 423, and 523 6d; postage, 1s 8d. | but also the Pianofortes of all the other great makers, 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, ls 10d. Post- | and they have for some time extended the system to 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- | Harmoniums, American Organs, and Organs for the 
office, Piccadilly. NEW PATENT Church or the Chamber. CRAMERS would respectfully 
W PATENT. 


solicit all who are desirous of so obtaining an instru- 

XLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, | mens apply direct to themselves, when they will 
, at ’ 
&e., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of 


find no ditficulties either interposed or —— 
ir acqui 1 of instrument, from the 

WEAKNESSand SWELLINGof the LEGS, SPBALNS, | ‘eit sequirement of any class of ins 

&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 


smallest Pianette to the largest Grand. 
i king CRAMERS’ PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest 
‘s ‘a 70 Pig d FH: om “ poe Re ; in Europe) 207 and 209 Regent Street, London, w. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,223 Piccadilly, London. ~ 


/THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
K 2anyes coucu area 

















HE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of 
obtaining Pianofortes, originated by CRAMERS, 
and fully developed only by them, has now undergone 











WATER-COLOURS.—The AN - = La 
The best and safest remedy for Coughs, Colds, | EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STU 
Astuma, &. Sold in Senee, “7 tid, and oy oo rv CLOSE on Saturday next, March 1Ith, at the Gallery, 


each, by all Druggists, &c., and wholesale at 79 St. 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till five. Admission ls. 
‘ 


Paul's Churchyard. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
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ART. 


WDictorial and Jnvustrial. 





CONTENTS OF No. 9. (LARCH). 

Ant-Torics OF IMMEDIATE INTERE 

12. The Glut of Picture Exhi ibitions. 
13. The New British Institution. 





2. “Tue Hoty FaMILy.” By Van der Werff. 
3. HAMPDEN: the Bust in the National Portrait | 
Gallery. 
4. ARTIST COMBATANTS: Notes on Compulsory 
Military Service. 
5. WHAT IS BEAUTY? 
6. MopERN GOTHIC. 
7. HERO-ARTISTS. 
8. “Tue New Dott.;” the Picture by J L. Hamon, 
9. SovuTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
10, FIng-ART EXHIBITIONS :— 


The Dudiey Gallery. 

Society of Female Artists, 
11. ART-NOTES FROM PARIS. 
12. THE * Poetry” OF RAFFAELLE, 
13. MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC ART, 
14. AN AMERICAN ON ART. 
15. NOTICES OF Books, &c. 

HELIOTYPE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1, “THe Hoty FamiLy.” By Van der Werff. From 


the Picture in the Marquis of Westminster's | 


Collection. 

2, Haurpen. A Sketch, by W. Cave Thomas, from 
the Bust in the National Portrait Gallery. 

3. "THE New DOLL.” By J. L. Hamon. From the 
Picture in the German Gallery, New Bond Street. 

4, STUDY FOR THE FIGURE OF “PorETRY.” (One of the 
Frescoes of Raffaelle, in the Vatican.) 
simile of the Original Drawing in the Possession 
of Her Majesty the Queen. 

5. Portry. A Reproduction of the Engraving by 
Raphael Morghen, after the Fresco in the 
Vatican. 

London: SAmPson Low, 

Fleet Street, E.C. 


— ART-JOURNAL for M ARCH | 
(price 2s 6d) contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS: 
1, The SPRING of LIFE, after H. CAMPOTOSTO. 
2, The DAUGHTER of ZION, after J. F. PorTAELS. 
3. AGRICULTURE, from the Group by W. C. 
MARSHALL, R.A. 

LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS:—Indian Architecture : 
the Eastern Gate of the Sanchi Tope, Bhopal, Central 
India, illustrated—Peg-Tankards, illustrated—Stately | 
Homes of: England, Haddon Hall, illustrated—A | 
Genuine Artistic Race: Obituary: Sir George Hayter, 
K.S.L., A. Munro, A. G. H. Regnault, O. Weber, M. E. 
Ainmiiller, Miss L. Herford—Scarborough Museum, 
illustrated—lInsect Life, illustrated—Notices of various 
Exhibitions, &., &c. 

And several other Articles relating to the Fine Arts. 
*,* The Volume for 1870 is now ready, price 3ls 6d, 

bound in cloth. 
VIRTUE and Co., 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster 


Son, and MARSTON, wa 





London: 
ow. 





This day is published, price 6d. 
é anes ACADEMY, No. 
CONTAINING :— 

1, SATIRICAL PRINTS IN THE BRITISH MusEUM. By 
W, M. Rossetti. 

2. SALTYKOFF'’s “HISTORY OF A TOWN.” 
Tourguéneff. 

3. CHRISTIAN ART AT NAPLES. 

4. Drpo AND ZENEAS: a Cantata, by Purcell, 
Hullab. 

5, WALLACE ON NATURAL SELECTION.—II. By Anton 


By Professor Reinhold 


XIX., 


By C. I. Hemans. 
By John 


ohrn 
6. STUBRS's SELECT CHARTERS. 
Pauli. 
. NIZAMI, THE PERSIAN POET. By Professor Cowell. 


8. EvROPHILE: @ Modern Greek Tragedy. By W. 
Wagner. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATe, 14 Henrietta Street, 


Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, | for 
MARCG, 1871. No. DCLXY. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Farr To Sezr.—Part III. 
KING's TRANSLATION OF OVID'S METAMORPHOSES. 
FRANK MARSHALL.—Part II. 
More Rowa pi RoMA. CASTLE ST. Axaxto.—Part IL. 
Tue Britisu Navy. 
A RETROSPECT OF THE WAR. 
Tue SICK ARMY AND ITs Doctors. 
W. BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


The SECOND EDITION of 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, for 
JANUARY, may now be had. 
CONTENTS, 





FRANCE. 

. Lives OF ROSSINI AND BERLIOZ. 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Kaye's HISTORY OF THE SEPOY Wak. 
FACTS AND FABLES AT THE ADMIRALTY. 
LAUGEL’S PROBLEMS OF NATURE AND LIFE. 
THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF CHINA. 
THE MILITARY FORCES OF THE CROWN. 
. Morris's EARTHLY PARADISE. 

10. THE TREATIES OF 1856 AND 1867. 
London: LONGMANS and Co, 
Edinburgh: A. and C. BLack. 


ANILY FAIR ALBUM.—Now ready, 

the Second Volume, containing the 53 Cartoons 

of Sovereigns, Statesmen, and Men of the Day which | 

have appeared during the year 1870, with the Descrip- 
tive Notices thereto relating. 

The First Volume of the Album (Fourth Edi tion) is 
also now ready. 
Guineas per volume ; proof copies (of which ten only 
exist), Ten Guineas each. 








$290 1.2 SH S99 pt 





VANITY FAIR Office, 27 Tavistock Street, Covent applicants—Address, London: 12 


Garden. 


By Ivan | 


A Fac- | 


| 








The price of the Album is Two | 7 


| 


| of our time. 





MONS. THIERS’ GRAND HISTORICAL WORK. 


Complete in Twenty Volumes, 8vo, bound in 10, cloth, price £3 10s, new and uncat, as published at £5 153 63, 


HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE 


EMPIRE OF FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON 1. 


LIBRARY EDITION; and only authorized English Translation. 


*,.* The advertisers beg to announce that they can offer but 
reduced price, there being ouly afew copies now re maining on hand. 


a limited number of complete sets at thi 
Subscribers to the e trly volumes = 


recommended to complete their sets forthwith, as the sale of separate volumes will shortly cease. 


“The publication of M. Thiers’ * 
| to the world of literature. 


History of the Consulate and the Empire’ 
Tae charms of so facile a style, the method of so luc 


isan event of interest not confined 
id a narrative, and the aband- 


ance of its authentic and hitherto une xplore d materials place this work amongst the most important productions 


Daring the course of his inquiries on the subject the ex-Minister has he ud free access to many 


sources of information beyond the reach of every other biographer of Napoleou.”—Times, 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., 136 Strand. 





INSIDE METZ DURING THE SIEGE. 


THE FALL 


OF MET Z. 


By G. T. ROBINSON, Special Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian ia Metz. 


Vith Map showing the French and German Positions, price 18s. 


“His narrative is, in our view, the most important single contribution to the history of the campaign yet 


published, if we except the ex-Emperor’s late memoir. 


Indeed, we might possibly have dispensed with the 


latter the better of the two; for the weight of what comes from a merely neutral observer of such events as 


those that lately passed within Metz it is difficult to overrate.’ 


"—Saturday Review. 


BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie Street, £.C. 








Now ready, price Is. 


1S tes TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 
MARCH. 
CONTENTS. 
To Visit Her? 
‘Archie Lovell.” 
Jane's first taste of respectability. 
Appropriated angels. 
— 13. Lady Rose Golightly. 
. THE Housk OF MONTMORENCI. 
THE WIDOWER'S WOOING; OR, CAUGHT IN A TRAP. 
LUNAR OBSERVATIONS BY BALLOON Post. 
THE Buried TREASURE. By MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, 
SLIPPED OUT OF HISTORY. 
A BATTLE: AND WHO WON IT. 
TO THE ROSE OF ETTRIcK. 
THE LANDLORD OF “ THE SUN,” By William Gilbert, 
Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” &. 
Chaps. 26 and 27 
RICHARD BENTLEY and ‘Sos, New Burlington Street. 






| 1, OUGHT WE By Mrs. Edwardes, 
Author of * 


Chap. 11. 





PONS MRO 


Now ready, with numerous Iilustrations, price Is. 


ONDON SOCIETY. Edited by 
Henry BLacksurn. MARCH, 1871, 
CONTENTS. 

Two PLUNGES For A PKARL, (Lllustrated.) 

Chap. 5. Osierby’s. 
— 6. A mysterious Personage. 

Stupres OF Street Lire. By James Greenwood, 
(The Amateur Casual.) No. I. “ Dust-ho!” (Illus- 
trated.) 

PARIS FROM A BALLOON. By Walter Thornbury. Chap. 
4. (Concluded.) 

Up AND DOWN MOEL VAMMER. 

Part Il. The Way down. 

BRITANNIA SPEAKS HER MIND. 

TOWN AND Country Lire, By the Author of “ The 
Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 

HONEYMOONS. 


(Lilustrated.) 





SPECULATING FOR A FALL, Part IT. 
A SKETCH IN MAYFAIR, 
| LEAVES BY A LisTeNER. No.1. The Royal Academy. 


| A DREAM OF THE STUDIO, 


THE PiccabILLy Parers. By F. Arnold. 
THE FLANSUR. By Edmund Yates. 
‘Ricuarp BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 


Now ready. 


HE DARK BLUE. 

On the Ist of March, 1871, will be published, 
price 1s, the FIRST NUMBER of a new, high class 
Illustrated Magazine, entitled THE DARK BLUE. 
March, 1871. 

CONTENTS. 

THE STORY OF FRITHIOF THE BOLD. 
the Icelandic. By William Morris. 

TAKE CARE WHOM you Trust. By Compton Reade, 
Illustrated by Miss Edwards. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT ON ART 
IN COMMON LIFE. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. By 
Thomas Hughes, M.P. 

THE SUN OF MY SonGs. By Theo. Marzials. 

Lost. A Romance. By John C. Freund. 
by Wilfrid Lawson. 

SHELLEY'S Heart. A Sonnet. By W. M. Rossetti. 

AN APOLOGY, By J. A. Begbie. 

Tom PouLtTon’s Joke. By W.S. Gilbert. 

PRUSSIA AND FRANCE. By an Old M.P. 

THEOPHILE GAUTIER. By Andrew Lang (Fellow of 
Merton College). 

DRAMATIC-ART REPRESENTATION. By W. Bodham 
Donne. 

TOWN TALK. 

OXFORD Cuit-CHAT. 

REVIEWS. 


Translated from 


Illustrated 


London: SAMPSON Low, Sox, and MARSTON, Crown 
Buildings, "1s8 Fleet Strec Oxford: GEORGE 
SHRIMPTON. Editor's Offices, 25 Bouverie Street. 


The APRIL NUMBER wil! contain A POEM by 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, entitled “The End 
of a Month.” 

YEGG’S [LLUSTRATED DESCRIP- 

TIVE CATALOGUE of STANDARD WORKS, 


in various departments of Lite rature, sent f.ee to all 
Pancras Lane, 








ic heapside. 





WORES ON GARDENING. 


HOW to LAY OUT a GARDEN. By Epwagp 
Keme. Third Ejlition, enlarged, and illustrateg 
with numerous Plans, 8vo, price 18s. 

PAXTON'S (Sir JOSEPH) BOTANICAL 
DICTIONARY. An entircly New Edition, much 
enlarged, 8vo, price 25s. 

The LADIES’ COMPANION to the FLOWER- 
GARDEN, By Mrs. Loupon. With full Directions 
for the Culture of Ornamental Plants, Shrabs, &, 
Eighth Edition price 7s. 

BRADBURY, EVANS, and Co., 11 Bouverie Street, E.C, 





Price 6d. 
6 ine FAG END of the QUESTION. 
Virtus in Actione Consistit. 


London: Robert HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 





This day, price 6d. 
HE DREAM of KING WILLIAM of 
_ PRUSSIA, and What Count Bismarck Said 
Cuncerning It. By the SHADE OF JUNIUs. 
London; ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, 


Price Is; per post, 13 stamps. 


: ie ARMISTICE; or, on What 
Terms can Peace be made ? The Interest of 
Europe in the Conditions of Peace. By a MremBgrR of 


the BRITISH LEGISLATURE. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross: 





Now ready, 2 Coloured Plates, 3s 6d. 

HE MYSTERY of LIFE. Facts and 
Arguments against the Physical Doctrine of 
Vitality; in reply to Dr. Gull. By Dr. LioNeL BEA.e. 

J.and A. CHURCHILL. 

The WAY of TRU TH. 

Demy Svo, cloth, 2s. 
HE NEW JERUSALEM and its 
HE ahaa DOCTRINES. By EMANUBL 

SWEDENBORG, 

A Compendious Introduction to the Author's ex- 
haustive Commentary on the Books of Genesis and 
Exodus. The primary principles and leading truths 
of the Christian faith are set forth with the utmost 
brevity and clearness. The chapters on the supreme 
Godhead of OUR Lorp, the Holy Scriptures, Faith 
Liberty, Piety, the Church, the Sacraments, and on 
Ecclesiastical and Civil Government, are models of 
profound theolog sical thought, and simple and condensed 
expression, worthy of attentive stu iy in presence of 
current religious controversies. 

A complete list of Swedenborg's works on — 

JAME s SPE Ins, 36 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C 








Just published, price 23 6,1. 
_ RHYDDING: _ its 
Hygiene, and Therapeutics. 
“TI consider this book the best ever written about 
Ben Rhydding."—W. MACLEOD. 
London: A, G. DENNANT, 34 Southampton Street, 
Strand. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PAaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PrestvENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 35,000 volumes cf Ancient ané 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. ‘ 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Frospectus on application. Catalogue, price 153; to 
members, 108 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secr 


Amenities, 


etary and Librarian. 
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Wit. H. ALLEN & 00.s’ PUBLICATIONS. 
At HOME in PARIS, at PEACE and at 


WAR. By BLANCHARD JERROLD. In 2 vols. post 
8yo, 16s. 
«We advise our friends when next they send to 
Mu 
stead 0! 


HOW it CAME to PASS ; or, Seed- 
time and Harvest; a Novel. By Mrs. GEORGE 
SKELTON. In 8 vols. post 8vo, 25s. 

The style is easy and graceful, the story is full of 

life and vivacity.”"—Court Journal, Feb. 11, 1871. 


PILGRIMAGE to the CAABA and 
CHARING CROSS. By Hariz ALNUAD Hassan. 
With portrait of the Author, post 8vo, 3s. 


fa novel.”"—Jilustrated Midland News, 


LIFE IN UPPER INDIA. 
The CHRONICLES of BUDGEPORE. 


By ILTUDUS PRICHARD, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. In 
2 vols. 12mo, 12s. 
“To those who know little of the aspect of social life 
in India, and to those who are already acquainted with 
it, this book will be equally interesting.” 


ACCOUNT of the LOSHI TRIBES. 
WILD RACES of SOUTH-EASTERN 


INDIA. By Captain T. H. Lewin, Bengal Staff 
Corps, Deputy Commissioner of Hill Tracts. Post 
Syo, 10s 6d. 


The ANALYTICAL HISTORY of 
INDIA. By Ropert SEWELL, Esq., Madras Civil 
Service, Crown 8vo, 8s, 


ANCIENT and MEDIEVAL INDIA: 
being the History, Religion, Laws, Caste, Manners 
and Customs, Language, Literature, Poetry, Philo- 
sophy, Astronomy, Algebra, Medicine, Architecture, 


Manufactures, Commerce, &c., of the Hindus, taken | 


2 vols, | form of government or the redress of infinitesimal griev- 


and Arranged | 


from their writings. By Mrs. MANNING. 
Svo, with Illustrations, 30s, 


LESSONS of WAR, as Taught by the 
Great Masters, and others. Selecte 
from the various Operations of War. By Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel FRANCE JAMES SoapYy, R.A. Royal 
8yo, cloth, 21s. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Pro-| 
| 


| traces of undue professionalism or morbid sentiment. 


fessor D. T. ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S.. &c. Fourth 
Edition, post 8vo, with Illustrative Maps, 88. 


London: WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo 
Place, S.W. 





The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Now ready, New Edition, revised and enlarged, post 
8yvo, 58. 
IFE in the LIGHT of GOD’S WORD. 
SERMONS by WILLIAM TuHomson, D.D., Lord | 
Archbishop of York. 


JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW WORK by Professor ELLIS. 
Now ready, small 8yo, 5s. 


HE POEMS and FRAGMENTS of 
i CATULLUS, Translated in the Metres of the 
Original. By ROBINSON ELLIS, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford, Professor of Latin in University 
College, London. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
, DARWIN on MAN. 
Now ready, with Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s 
(uniform with “ The Origin of Species”). 
HE DESCENT of MAN, and on 
Selection in Relation to Sex. By CHARLES DaAr- 
WIN, F.R.S., Author of “ The Variation of Auimals and 
Plants,” &&. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 








NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ ANCIENT LAW.” 
Nearly ready, 8vo. 


VILLAGE COMMUNITIES in the 
EAST and WEST. Six Lectures delivered at 
Oxford by HENRY SUMNER MAINE, Corpus Professor of 
Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford, and formerly 
Law Member of the Supreme Government of India. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Strect. 


The MANNERS of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Just ready, post 8vo. 

HE NOVELS and NOVELISTS of 

the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY; in Illustration 

of the Manners and Morals of the Age. By WILLIAM 

Forsytu, Q.C., Author of “Life of Cicero,” “ Cases | 

and Opinions on Constitutional Law,” &c., late Fellow of | 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

JOUN Mornay, Albemarle Street. 


NEW WORK by Mr. E. B. TYLOR. 
Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. 
RIMITIVE CULTURE; Researches 
_ into the Development of Mythology, Philosophy, 
Religion, Art, and Custom, By E. B. TyLor, Author 
of * Mexico and the Mexicans.” 
By the same Author, Second Edition, 8vo, 12s. 
RESEARCHES into the EARLY HISTORY 
of MANKIND, and the Development of Civilization. 


dies’, or Smiths’, to take ‘At Home in Paris’ in- | 





JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. | 


Theological, Literarp, and Social, 
2s 6d, MONTHLY. 
CONTENTS FOR MAncn. 
. Tae RECONSTITUTION OF ENGLAND. 
Ludlow. 
2. REFORM OF THE CHURCH SERVICES. By the Rey, J. 
M. Capes. 


By J. M. 


— 


| 


nN 


Races. By the Rev. Canon Tristram, LL.D. 

4. THE Pork AND THE GERMAN CATHOLICS ON “ THE 

| THEORY OF THE SOUL.” 
schammer. 

THe WAR AND GENERAL CULTURE. Conversations. 

By the Author of * Friends in Council.” No. X. 

OCEAN CURRENTS: RESEARCHES IN THE “ PoRcu- 

PINE.” By Dr. W. B. Carpenter. 

7. Sick TRANSPORT AND VOLUNTEER AID IN War, By 

Dr. Berkeley Hill. 


| 
3. Mr. WALLACE ON THE CONSERVATION OF NATIVE 
| 
| 
} 


By Professor Froh- 


o 


- 


8 Tur Future OF FRANCE AND Prussia. By Pro- 
fessor Dowden. 
9. Mr. HUTTON AS CRITIC AND THEOLOGIAN. By S, D. 


Collet. 


A CURATE’S EXPERIENCES IN 
THE TOWER HAMLETS. 


Now Ready at all Libraries, “EPISODES 
in an OBSCURE LIFE; being a Chronicle of 
East-End Labours.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 

From the ATHEN.EUM.—*“ There are few readers who 
will not peruse with eager interest the ‘ Episodes in an 

Obscure Life,’ few who will not rise from their perusal 

with matter for much reflection. The author is one of 

the inestimable band who, taking very literally their 
lives in their hands, and laying aside most of the com- 
forts and all the elegancies of modern society, devote 
themselves to a hard struggle with the palpable evils 
| of our civilization.......... Let the prophets who speak 
| peace when there is no peace—who see in the increas- 
ing gulf between wealth and poverty only a necessary 
phase in the econcmic development of the world—take 
| a glance under the guidance of this East-End clergy- 
man at the ‘ people’ as they really are. Such an obser- 
ver will be led to regard with impatience the conduct 
of those doctrinaires who postpone the instant con- 
| sideration of so crying and threatening an evil to 
schemes for the greater theoretical symmetry of our 





ances which crumple the rosebeds of the wealthy few. 
- +. With rare self-abnegation this able author's own per- 
sonality is left entirely obscure, while his narrative deals 
simply and graphically with the transient lights and 
deep-drawn shadows which surround the humble lives 
for which he loves to labour. Human misery in his 
pages tells its own moving tale; fortitude and gene- 
rosity, charity and faith, bear their own testimony to 
the omnipotence of good to lighten even the saddest of 
earthly destinies...... This book is ‘ the voice of one ery- 
ing in the wilderness,’ a translation true and forcible of 
the mute appeal of many thousand lives. True pathos 
abounds throughout, and as a consequence, we flud no 


We hope a large circle of readers will study and profit 
by these reminiscences of the Tower Hamlets, weigh 
the arguments of Messrs. Jones and Perkins, and 
sympathize with the trials and triumphs of ‘Little 
Creases and her Mates.'" 

From the ILLUSTRATED TIMES.—* They are written 
in a beautiful spirit, and are full of bright and encourag- 
ing thought, while among many high literary merits 
they unite the accuracy of the photograph with the 
strength and colour of a painting...... The author's 
name is genius.” 


HUGH MILLER. 
“The LIFE and LETTERS of HUGH 


MILLER,” by PeTer BAYNE, MLA., is now ready, 
demy 8vo, price 32s, 


ROME AND ENGLAND. 
Now Ready, “ REASONS for RETURNING 


tothe CHURCH of ENGLAND.” Crown 8vo. 
Chap. 1.—THE ARGUMENT IN FAVOUR OF Rome. 
— 2—HYPOTHESIS AND FACT, 
— 3.—ROME AND ENGLAND. 
— 4 —PERSONAL ISOLATION. 
— 5,—ULTRAMONTANISM IN THE CaURCcH OF ENG- 
LAND. 


WALKS IN ROME. 


Now Ready, in Two handsome crpwn 8vo. 
Vols., 21s, “* WALKS in ROME.” By Avueustus 
J.C. HARE, 

From the PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* The best hand- 
book of the city and environs of Rome ever published 
scoves! Cannot be too much commended.” 

From the SPECTATOR.—* Mr. Hare's book fills a real 
void, and gives to the tourist all the latest discoveries 
and the fullest information bearing on that most in- 
exhaustible of subjects, the city of Rome...... It is much 
fuller than ‘ Murray,’ and any one who chooses may 
now know how Rome really looks in sun aud shade,” 


R. H. HUTTON. 
Now Ready, in Two Vols. post 8vo, 24s, 


“ESSAYS, THEOLOGICAL and LITERARY,” 
By R. H. Hutron. 

Vou. L—The Moral Significance of Atheism—The 
Atheistic Explanation of Religion—Science and Theism 
—Popular Pantheism—W hat is Revelation ?—Historical 
Problems of the Fourth Gospel—The Incarnation aud 
Principles of Evidence—Renan’s Christ—Renan’'s St. 
Pau!—The Hard Church—Romanism, Protestantism, 
and Anglicanism. 

Vou. IL—Goethe and his Influence—Wordsworth's 
Genius—Shelley's Poetical Mysticism—Mr. Browning 
—The Poetry of the Old Testament—George Eliot— 
Arthur Hugh Clough—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Streer. 


HURST & BLACKETTS 
NEW WORKS. 


‘Her Majesty's Tower. By W. 


Herwortn Dixon. Dedicated by Express Per- 
mission to the QUEEN, Completing the Work. 
Seconp Epirion, 

“Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work.”"—Times, 

“This book is thoroughly interesting, well-written, 
and instructive."—Z.raminer. 

“These volumes will place Mr. Dixon permanently 
on the roll of English authors who have rendered their 
country a service, by his putting on record a truthful 
and brilliant account of that most popular and in- 
structive relic of antiquity, ‘Her Majesty's Tower,’ the 
annals of which, as related in these volumes, are by 
turns exciting and amusing. while they never fail to 
interest. Our ancient stronghold could have had no 
better historian than Mr. Dixon.”—Post. 

“This intensely interesting work will become as 
popular as any book Mr. Dixon has written.” — Messenger. 

“A work always eminently readable, and often of 
fascinating interest.”—Zcho. 

“By his merits of literary execution, his vivacious 
portraitures of historical figures, his masterly powers 
of narrative and description, and the force and grace- 
ful ease of his style, Mr. Dixon will keep his hold upon 
@ multitude of readers."—///ustrated News, 

“Mr. Dixon's book is admirable, alike for the general 
view of history it presents, and for the beauty and 
value of its single pictures.”"—Sunday Times. 


Diary of the Besieged Resident 
in PARIS. Reprinted from the Daily News, with 
several New Letters and Preface, 8vo, lis. 

“The ‘Diary of a Besisged Resident in Paris * wilt 
certainly form one of the most remarkable records of 

@ momentous episode in history."— Spectator. 


Impressions of Greece. By the 

ight ion. Sir THomas Wyss, K.C.B., late British 
Minister at Athens, With an Introduction by Miss 
Wyse, and Letters from Greece to Friends at 
Home by Dean STANLEY. 8yvo. 


Annals of Oxford. 


JEAFFRESON, B.A,, Oxon., Author of “ A Book about 
the Ciergy,” &c. SecoND EvITION. 2 vols. 8vo. 
“Rich in research and full of antiquarian interest, 
these volumes abound in keen humour and well-bred 
wit. A scholarlike fancy brightens every page. The 
work well deserves to be read, and merits a permanent 
niche in the library.”"—Graphic. 


Fair France; Impressions of a 
Traveller. By the Author of “JOHN HALtrax,” 
1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 
“A book of valuo and importance, It is bright and 
spirited, and very agreeable reading.” —Post. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baroneta 


for 1871, under the especial Patrouags of Her 
MAJESTY, corrected by the Nobility, and contain- 
ing all the New Creations. 40th Edition. 1 vol. 
with the arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d. 
“ A work which corrects all errors of former works. 
It is a most useful publication.” —7ines. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Checkmate. By J. Sheridan Le 


Fanv, Author of “ Uncie Silas,” &, 3 vols. 
“A very well-written novel. The plot is constructed 
with wonderful ingenuity."—Z£caminer. 
“ From the first page to the dénouement the author 
excites, sustains, and baffles our curivsity."—/all Malt 
Gazette, 

“A thrilling story.”—Spectator. 

“This exciting novel is redundant with such power 
and consummate art that an enthralling interest takes 
complete possession of the reader.” — Messenger, 


Riddles of Love. By Sydney 


LAMAN BLANCHARD. 3 vols. 


Roderick. By the Author of 


“John Arnold.” 3 vols. 
“A pleasing, bright, and decidedly amusing novel.” 


Martha, By William Gilbert, 


Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 
“One of Mr. Gilbert's best books. The character of 
Martha is an admirable picture. Mr. Gilbert has given 
it a reality and power which will secure it a pormauent 
recognition in English literature.” —Spectator. 


My Little Lady. 3 vols. 


“ There is a great deal of fascination about this bool. 
The author writes in a clear, unaffected style; she has 
a decided gift for depicting character.” —Times. 

“The whole book is charming.”"—Saturday Review. 

“ Full of life and colour."—Pall Mall Gazetie. 


Marquis and Merchant. 


Mokrimer COLLINS. 3 vols. [Vert week, 


David Elginbrod. By George 


MACDONALD, LL.D. Cueap Epirion, 53, bound 
and illustrated, forming the New Volume of 
Hurst and Blackett'’s Standard Library. 
“ A novel which is the work of a man of true genius. 
There is much in his bouk besides a plot,—there is good 
writing, there is good thought, and there is a strong 
religious feeling which will attract the highest class of 








STRAHAN and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


readers. — Ties. 
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NEW WORKS. 
The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MARCH, 


with Illustrations by S. L. FinpEs and GEORGE DU MAuRIER. Price ls. 
CONTENTS. 
THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICHMOND. 
(With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 27. The Time of Roses. 
— 28. Ottilia. 
29. An Evening with Dr. 
Julius von Karsteg. 
30. A Summer Storm, and 
Love. 
31. Princess Ottilia’s Letter. 
82. An Interview with Prince 
Ernest and a Meeting 
with Prince Otto. 


Herve Rrev. By Robert Browning. 
Lorp KiILGossin. (Withan Illustration.) 
Chap. 20. A Domestic Discussion. 

21. A Small Dinner-Party. 

22. A Confidential Talk. 

23, A Haphazard Viceroy. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION IN INDIA. By W. 
T. Thornton. 

Lavy IsaBeLiA.—Part I. 

DANTEL DEFOE. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE—I. 

‘CHRISTIAN NAMES IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 





HERVE RIEL, 


Mr. ROBERT BROWNING’'S NEW POEM, 


in the CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MARCH. 


JOURNAL of the SIEGE of PARIS. 


Hon, 0. BINGHAM. With Map. Crown 8vo. 


LUCIE’S DIARY of the SIEGE of STRAS- 


BOURG. By a Youne LADY OF ALSACE. With Frontispiece. Small post 
8yo, ls. [March 10. 


FRANCE BEFORE EUROPE. Translated from 


the French of M, JuLEs MICHELET. Crown 8vo. [Shortly. 


CONVERSATIONS on WAR and GENERAL 


CULTURE. By the Author of “ Friends in Council,” &c. Crown 8vo. [Shortly. 


VERA. By the Author of “The Hotel du Petit 
St. Jean.” Second Edition. Post 8vo. 


“ We heartily congratulate the author on a second successful effort, and as 
heartily recommend to the public a book which cannot fail to interest every one 


who reads it."—Saturday Review. 
The GREEN-EYED MONSTER. By Kay 
‘ost 8vo. 


SPeEn, Author of “ True of Heart.” 


[This Work has been incorrectly advertised as by the Author of “ Mary Powell,” 
2 mistake which the Publishers very much regret.) 


FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND: being the Con- 


versations, Letters, and Opinions of the late Arminius, Baron Von Thunder- 
Ten-Tronckh. Collected and edited, with a Dedicatory Letter to Adolescens 
Leo, Esq., of the Daily Telegraph, by MATTHEW ARNOLD. Small crown 8yo, 
4s 6d. 


By the 


[Immediately. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, 


26th of April next, the Senate will proceed to elect Examiners in the 
following departments :— 


Examinerships. Salaries. 

ARTS AND SCIENCE. (Each) Sen. De: atten. WA 

. ev. Dr. Holden, M.A. 

Tw in Classics ..-sccsseccreesseseessereee 200 iF A. Paley, Esq., M.A. 
Two in the English Langman 199 JJ. G. Fitch, Esq., M.A. 





Present Examiners. 


Literature, and History ........00+ Prof. Henry Morley. 
Two in the French Language .,........ 100 Newton «hong BA. 


F. Althaus, Esq., Ph.D. 


Two in the German Language......... 30 R. Rost, Esq., Ph.D. 
Two in the Hebrew Text “= 
Old Testament, the Gree ‘ext 
of the New Testament, the Evi-} 50 {Rev. Samuel Davidson, D.D., LL.D. 


dences of the Christian Religion, (Rey. J. J. Stewart Perowne, B.D. 


and Scripture History ...........+.++ 
Two in Logic and Moral Philo- 80 
sophy 
Two in Political Economy.........000+. 30 
Two in Mathematics and Natural} oo 
Philosophy .....+.+00++ 5 
Two in Experimental Philosophy .,, 100 


(Vacant. 
Prof. G. Croom Robertson, M.A. 
tree W. Stanley Jevons, M.A. 





Prof. T. E. Cliffe Leslie, LL.B. 

{ Prof. H. J. S. Smith, M.A., F.R.S. 
Prof. Sylvester, LL.D., F.R.S. 

j Prof. W. G. Adams, M.A. 

Prof. G. Carey Foster, B.A., F.R.S, 
H. Debus, Esq., Ph.D., F.R.S. 











Robert Barnes, Esq., M.D. 

Prof. Graily Hewitt, M.D. 

T. R. Fraser, Esq., M D. 

Prof. Garrod, M.D., F.R.S. 

E. Headlam Greenhow, Esq., M.D, F.R.S 
Thomas Stevenson, Esq., M.D. 

The Examiners above named are re-eligible, and intend to offer themselves for 
re-election. 

Candidates must send in their names to the Registrar, with any attestation of 
their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before Tuesday, March 28th. 
It is particularly desired by the Senate that no personal application of any kind be 
made to its individual mombers. 

By order of the Senate, 
WILLIAM B, CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 


‘Two in Obstetric Medicine 


Two in Materia Medica and Phar- 
maceutical Chemistry ....... wooveces } 


Two in Forensic Medicine ..........000 50 { 


Two in Ch y 175 {Prof Odling, MB. F.RS. | 
Two in Botany and Vegetable Phy- 15 tt D. Hooker, Esq., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
siology ..... evevececoseoeootososcecsocceece Thomas Thomson, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
rae ~ §Prof. Duncan, M.B., F.R.S. 
Two in Geology and Paleontology... 75 Prof. Morris, F.G.S. 
Laws. 
Two in Law and the Principles of 100 Prof. Bryce, D.C.L. 
Legislation o {7 Erskine Holland, Esq., M.A. 
One in Equity & Real-Property Law.. 50 Vacant. 
MEDICINE. 
i ici J. Syer Bristowe, Esq., M.D. 
Two in Medicine ....ccccocccssrrsesssrsesee 150 { Brot J. Russell Reynolds, M.D., F.R.S. 
DWO Me BaF sicnccvevsserccccvcsccesenvece 108 io. Biskett, F-R.OS. 
Two in Anatomy v.esscsse0e: nceennnis SY Tee Seek, FOS. 
Two in Physiology, Comparativ 150 Prof. Michael Foster, M.D., B.A. 
Anatomy, and Zoology..... - { Henry Power, Esq., M.B. 


Presentation Edition, demy 4to, 21s; Library Edition, royal 8vo, 10s 64, 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
IN CEYLON. 


By JOHN CAPPER, Times’ Correspondent ; 
Commissioner of the Great Exhibition of 1851; Author of “ Picty 
East,” &c, 


Illustrated with Chromo-Lithographs by VINCENT Brooks, Day and Sow 


List OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ALFRED Hovss. 
RECEPTION-ROOM IN ALFRED H 

) ous 
DEATH IN THE Poon, =. 
THE DUKE CHARGED BY AN ELEPHANT 


Te3 from the 


THE LANDING AT COLOMBO. 
ADAM'S PEAK. 

THE ENCOUNTER IN THE KRAAL. 
INTERIOR OF THE KRAAL. 





“An interesting and well-written 
narrative. The chromolithographs with 
which the volume is illustrated deserve 
special praise...... Indeed, the volume is a 
model of its class."—Daily News. 

“The scenes in the ‘ Kraals' are very 
exciting.”"—Spectator, 

“This isa very charming volume, full 
of choice chromolithographs by Vincent 
Brooks, and spirited writing by Mr. 
Capper, a Times’ Correspondent.—Public 
Opinion. 


“A most interesting book.” 
Journal. ; 
“The history of the visit is wel] ¢ 
To readers of all classes it will ey 
come book.”—/llustrated Review, 5 
“A well-written and interesti 
count.”—Graphic. eneaines 
“Extremely interesting book. The 
volume is got up in a very handsoma 
manner, and the chromo-lithographs are 
remarkably good.”—Asiatic, 


—Court 





London: PROVOST and Co., 36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


FOR MARCH. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


CONTENTS. 


ITALY AND THE REPUBLIC. By Joseph Mazzini. 

De Quincey. By Leslie Stephen. 

FROM PORTSMOUTH TO ORAN. By Professor Tyndall. 

OLD CRITICISMS ON OLD PLAYS AND OLD PLAYERS. 
Lytton. 

THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF THE MORAL IDEAS. By Sir Alexander Grant, Bart, 

Do MILITARY INVENTIONS PROMOTE PEACE? By Lionel A. Tollemache. 

ANNE FURNESS. By the Author of ** Aunt Margaret's Trouble.” 

Critical NoTIces:—Mr. Bain's “Logic,” by James Sully; Some Books of the 
Month, by Sheldon Amos. 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS 
PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


In compliance with urgent applications from large classes of readers interested 
in Mr. CARLYLE's Writings, to whom the existing Editions are not accessible 
because of their price, the Publishers have obtained Mr. CARLYLE'S consent to the 
issue of a CHEAP EDITION, printed from the Library Volumes which have receivad 
his latest revision, and which will appear in 

MONTHLY TWO-SHILLING VOLUMEs, 
Small crown 8vo. 
The Volumes will be handsomely printed in clear type, with good paper and 
cloth binding, and issued in the following order:— 
SARTOR RESARTUS. 1 vol. 
The FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 vols. 
LIFE of JOHN STERLING. 1 vol. 
OLIVER CROMWELL'S LETTERS and SPEECHES. 5 vols. 
HERO-WORSHIP. 1 vol. 
PAST and PRESENT. 1 vol. 
CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 7 vols. 





(Conclusion.) By the Hon. R, 


[Next week. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries. 
LETTERS on INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


before and during the War of 1870. By the 7imes’ Correspondent at Berlin. 
Reprinted by permission from the Zimes, with considerable additions. In 2 
vols, 8vo. (Just ready, 


FROM SEDAN to SAARBRUCK, via Verdun, 


Gravelotte, and Metz. By AN OFrFricer of the Royal Artillery. In 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


The MONARCH of MINCING LANE: a Novel. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “In Silk Attire,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


GONE LIKE aSHADOW: a Novel. By the Author 


of “ Recommended to Mercy.” In 3 vols. 


FAIR PASSIONS: a Novel. 





By the Hon. Mrs. 


PiGOTT-CARLETON. In 3 vols. 

ONLY a COMMONER: a Novel. By Hevyry 
MorrorD. In 3 vols. 

A LIFE’S ASSIZE: a Novel. By Mrs. J. H. 


RIppELL, Author of “George Geith,” “City and Suburb,” “Too Much Alone,” 
3 vols. 


BY BIRTH a LADY: a Novel. By GeorcGE 


MANVILLE FENN, Author of “ Bent, not Broken,” &. 3 vols. 


The CANON’S DAUGHTERS: the Story of a Love 


Chase. By RB. Sr. JOHN Corser, 2 vols. 


The GOLDEN BAIT: a Novel. 


Author of “ The King’s Mail,” &c. 3 vols. 


BLANCHE SEYMOUR: a Novel. In 3 vols. 
NOTICE.—REPRINT of Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S 


NOVELS. Now ready, uniformly bound in cloth, each in 1 vol., price 6s. 
The RED-COORT FARM. GEORGE CANTERBURY'S WILL 
ANNE HEREFORD. A LIFE’S SECRET. 

TREVLYN HOLD. ST. MARTIN'S EVE. 

MILDRED ARKELL. ELSTER’S FOLLY. 


By H. Hott, 








Burlington Gardens, February 28, 1871. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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of EUROPE.” 
Sse MACMILLAN'’S MAGAZINE ror MARCH. 


CANON KINGSLEY’S “The NATURAL 
THEOLOGY of the FUTURE.” 
Ske MAOMILLAN'S MAGAZINE ror MARCH. 


«A. P. S. on FATHER HYACINTHE.” 


See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE ror MARCH. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for MARCH 


also contains:—* PATTY,” Chaps. XI XVIL—*ENGLAND'S DEFENCE 
AGAINST HERSELF,” by Epwin Goapsy.—* On ART as an AIM in LIFE,” 
a Poem.—* The EDUCATION of ENGINEERS.”"—* PEOPLE'S BOYS.” 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY. 


NEW BOOKS. 
TALES of OLD JAPAN. By A. B. Mirrorp. 


Second Secretary to the British Legation in Japan. With upwards of 30 fall- 
Illustrations, drawn and cut on wood by Japanese artists. 2 vols. crown 

8vo, handsomely bound, 21s. 
“The selection which Mr. Mitford has presented to us carries us through the 
different aspects of Japanese life, from the cradle to the grave.”—Athenvum. 
«A work of unusual interest and unexceptionable authority.”"—Jilustrated London 
News.” 

















NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8r0, 7s 6d. 


Professor HUXLEY’S LAY SERMONS, AD- 


DRESSES, and REVIEWS. [lew vend. 


ESSAYS SELECTED from Professor 


HUXLEY'S LAY SERMONS, ADDRESSES, and REVIEWS, Crown 8vo, 2s. 
[This day. 


Dean STANLEY'S “The ATHANASIAN 


CREED.” With a Preface on the General Recommendations of the Ritual 
Commission. Crown 8vo, 2s. [This day. 


NEW VOLUME of * MACMILLAN'S GLOBE LIBRARY.” 


The WORKS of VIRGIL, rendered into English 


Prose, with running Analysis, Introductions, and Index. By JAMES LONSDALE, 
MA., and SAMUEL LEE, M.A. Globe 8vo, 33 6d; gilt edges, 4s Gd. [This day. 


ASHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR: an attempt 


to Illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and Modern English. 
By the Rey. E. A. ABBoTT, M.A., Head Master of the City of London School. 
New Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. (Just ready. 


BIBLE LESSONS. By the Rev. E. A. Anporrt, 


M.A., Head Master of the City of London School. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 
4s 6d. [Just ready. 


ALATIN GRADUAL. A First Latin Constru- 


ing Book for Beginners. By the Rev. E. Turing, M.A., Head Master of 
Uppingham. New Edition, enlarged, with coloured Sentence Maps, fcap. 8vo, 
23 6d, [This day. 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


This day, in 4 vols. 8vo, price £3 6s. 


Professor JOWETT’S TRANSLATION of the 


DIALOGUES of PLATO. With Analyses and Introductions. 





Next week, in 4 vols. 8vo, price £2 18s. 


The WORKS of GEORGE BERKELEY, D.D., 


PROFESSOR SEELEY’S “UNITED STATES 


| RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


| 
| IMMEDIATELY. 


‘SHUT UP in PARIS. By Natuan Suepparp, 


a Resident in Paris during the Siege. Demy 8vo. 


‘HISTORY of the PRINCES de CONDE in the 


SIXTEENTH and SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. By H.R.H. the Duc 
D'AUMALE. Translated under the sanction of his Royal Highness, by Ropgert 
BROWN-BORTHWICK. Two vols. 8vo, with Portraits and Map. 


LADY SUSAN. By Jane Austen, Author of 


“Emma,” “ Sense and Sensibility,” &c. Crown 8yo. 


This new novel, by the accomplished author of “ Pride and Prejudice,” will b 
ue a a New Edition of the “Life of Miss Austen,” to which additions hay 
en made. 


THREE YEARS’ SLAVERY in PATAGONIA 


By M. GurnNARD. Crown 8vo, with Portrait. 


The BUILDERS of BABEL. By Dr. 


M‘CAUSLAND, Author of “Sermons in Stones,” “ Adam and the Adamite,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 


The OUTBREAK of the GREAT FRENCH 


REVOLUTION. Related by a Peasant of Lorraine. By MM. ExckMANN. 
CHATRIAN, Translated by Mrs. CaAsHeL-Hogry. 


NOW READY. 


SELECTIONS fron TWO TOURS to PARIS 


in 1815 and 1818. By Viscount PALMERSTON. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


MODERN SOCIETY. A Pastoral for Lent. 


By Henry Epwarp, Archbishop of Westminster. 8vo, price 1s. 


The LIFE of VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 


With Selections from his Diaries and Correspondence. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Henry Lytron Buiwer, G.C.B., M.P. Fourth Thousand. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
fine Portrait, price 30s. 


The RECOVERY of JERUSALEM; an 


Account of the Recent Excavations and Discoveries in the Holy City. By 
Captain WILSON, R.E.; and Captain Warren, RE. With an Introductory 
Chapter by Dean STANLEY. Third Thousand. Demy 8vo, with Fifty Lilustras 
tions, 21s. 
“The first great contribution made to the Christian world by the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund—a magnificent return for the money which they have received and 
expended. Almost every page tempts us to quotation.”"—National Baptist. 


T <a 
TRAVELS in the AIR: a Popular Account of 
Balloon Voyages and Ventures; with Recent Attempts to Accomplish the 
Navigation of the Air. By J. GLAISHER, of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
Royal 8vo, with 132 Illustrations, 25s. 
“ All who are interested—and who is not ?—in balloon adventure cannot do better 
than read Mr. Glaisher’s book. It is adorned with excellent illustrations, repre- 
senting many startling predicaments, magnificent cloud effects, &c. It is full of 
amusing anecdote; and the book contains a happy mixture of science and popular 
writing, which, added to its opportune appearance, is sure to command success.”— 
Times 


Her LORD and MASTER: a Novel. By 


FLORENCE MARRYAT, Author of “ Love's Conflicé,” &c. 3 vOls. 


- 

The LIFE and LETTERS of the Rev. 
RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM (Author of the “ Ingoldsby Legends"), includ- 
ing his Uupublished Poetical Miscellanies. By his Son, the Rev. R. H. DALTON 
BARHAM. 2 vols. large crown Svo, with Portrait, 21s. 

“ The book is as bright a one as we have often read. Mr. Barham was not only witty 

himself, but he associated with wits. The consequence is, that we have an abund- 





formerly oe 2 of Cloyne. Including many of his Writings hitherto 
unpublished. ith Prefaces, Annotations, his Life and Letters, and an | 
Account of his Philosophy. By ALEXANDER C. FRASER, M.A., Professor of | 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. Vols. 1-3, Works, 42s. | 
Vol. 4, Life and Letters, 16s. | 


| 
Next week, in 3 vols. Svo, price 42s. 


JOHN WYCLIF’S SELECT ENGLISH) 


WORKS. Edited, from Original MSS., by THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A., of University 
College, Oxford. 


DRYDEN’S SELECT POEMS. Edited, with 


Notes and Glossary, by W. D. Curistre, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
«= [Just ready. 
OXFORD: Printed at the CLARENDON Press, and published by MACMILLAN and 
CO., London, Publishers to the University. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
UNDAY OCCUPATION ; a Series of Questions on Scripture 
History. For the use of Young Persons. By THOMAS GRIBBLE. 
“Calculated to be widely useful. "—English Churchman. 
“The questions open up a fund of information. "—Record. 
“ A capital book for family as well as school use."—Church Review. 
“Free from all objection on the score of sectarianism. "—Lducational Times. 
By the same Author, in 8vo, price 8s 6d, cloth. 
JUDGED by his WORDS; an Attempt to Weigh a certain kind of 
Evidence respec ting Christ. 
“A remarkable work. —Record. 
vi A very able work.”"—Church Review. 
‘The argument is very good of its kind."—Contem porary Review. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





ance of good stories ; and Mr. Barham goes out of his way to fetch a story when it 
seems worth the bringing. We not only have stories of Hook and Cannon, but 
stories told by Hook and Cannon, and thus the book is agreeably desultory and 
chatty, as such books should be.”"—J’ali Mall Gazette. 


y + > . 
A LIFE of ADVENTURE: an Autobiography. 
By Colonel Orro CoRVIN. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 

“Three more fascinating volumes than these have seldom appeared. They have 
all the attractions of a stirring work of fiction, yet they contain nothing that cannot 
be authenticated beyond all doubt. Page after page might be quoted in proof of 
the readable character of these adventures."—Daily News. 


KING, “by the GRACE of GOD.” A Story of 


the Days of Cromwell. By JuLIUS RoDENBERG, 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


LONDON: its Celebrated Characters and Places. 


From 1413 to the Present Time. By J. HeNEAGE Jesse, Author of “ The Life 
of George the Third,” “ Memoirs of the Court of the Stuarts,” &c, 3 vols. large 
crown 8yo, 31s 6d. 


“Mr. Jesse's volumes sparkle with curious fact an gossip of the first water. His 
style is bright and easy; his book is not the least dry or ponderous, and from first 
to last maintains a continuous and pleasant flow of personal and local anecdote."— 
Times, 


The LIFE GUARDSMAN. By Hven M. 


WALMSLEY, Author of “ The Chasseur d'Afrique,” &c. 4 vols, crown 8yo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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WORKS. 


NEW 





The PLAYGROUND of EUROPE. By Lesue 


STEPHEN, late President of the Alpine Club. With Four Woodcut Illustrations 
by E. Whymper. Post 8vo, price 103 64. (On Thursday nect, 


PAU and the PYRENEES. By Count Henry 


RvussewL, Member of the Geographical and Geological Societies of France; 
Member of the Alpine Club, &c, Feap. 8vo, with Map and Plans. 
[in a few days. 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE for UNSCIEN- 


TIFIC PEOPLE: ao Series of Detached Essays, Lectures, and Reviews. By 
JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S. 1 vol. 8yo. (Nearly ready. 


Mrs. BRITTON’S LETTER touching the 


EUROPA TROUBLES. By the Author of “A Fairy Tale for the Nineteenth 
Century.” Fcap. 8vo, price One Shilling. 


VENETIA—TANCRED—SYBIL—CON- 


INGSBY—LOTHAIR. By the Right Hon. B. Disraett, M.P. Cabinet Edition, 
each work complete in One Volume, Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


TERNE: a Tale. By W. Srevarr Trencu. 


Author of “ Realities of Irish Life.” 2 vols. post Svo, price 21s. 


STORIES and TALES by E. M. SEWELL. 


Boudoir Edition, the Set of Ten Works complete in Eight Volumes, crown 8yo, 
bound in leather and contained in a lettered Box, price 423. 


HISTORY and LITERATURE of the 
ISRAELITES. By C. pe Roruscuitp and A. DE ROTHSCHILD. Second 


Edition, revised, 2 vols. post 8vo, Vol. I. THe HisroricaL Books, price 7s 6d. 
Vol. Il, THE PROPHETIC AND POETICAL WRITINGS, price 5s, 


The LIFE and TRAVELS of GEORGE 


WHITEFIELD, M.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford, Chaplain to the Countess of 
Huntingdon. By JAMzS PATERSON GLEDSTONE. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
(Jn a fow days. 


HISTORY of ROME. By Witnetm Inve. 


English Edition, translated and revised by the Author. Vols. Land IL. Svo, 
price 30s, 


CRITICAL 


Contributed to the Edinburgh Review. 


and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 
By the Right Hon. Lord MAacauLay. 


BY 


LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. Svo, 36s. 


CABINAT EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s, 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 890, 6s. 


PEOPLE's EDITION, 4 vols, post 8vo, 83. 


LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS. Complete 
and Uniform Library Edition. Edited by his Sister, Lady TrzveLyAn. 
eel 8vo, with Portrait, price £5 5s cloth; or £3 Ss bound in tree calf by 

vitre. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. Translated and Edited (with the 
Author's sanction) by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., F.C.S. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged; with Plate and Woodcuts. Post 8vo, lds. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS, their Cure and Preven- 


tion. By F. Epwarps, Jun, Sixth Edition, with 40 Illustrations. Royal 8yvo, 
price 3s 6d. 


Dr. DOBELL’S REPORTS on the PROGRESS 


of PRACTICAL and SCIENTIFIC MEDICINE, in Different Parts of the 
World. Contributed by numerous and distinguished Coadjutors. Vol. IL, for 
the Year 1870. 8vo, price 18s, 


A SYSTEM of SURGERY, Theoretical and 


Practical. In Treatises by Various Authors. Edited by T. Houmes, M A., &c.. 
Surgeon St. George's Hospital. Second Edition, thoroughly revised, with 
numerous Illustrations. Vols. I. to IV., 8vo, 21s each. Vol. V., completion, 
nearly ready. 


SHAKSPEARE’S KING HENRY IV. 
Part I.and KING JOHN. With Explanatory and Illustrative Notes, and other 
Aids for the use of Schools and Candidates for Examination. Edited by the 
Rev. JOHN HUNTER, M.A, 12mo, each Play price One Shilling. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, 


for the use of Schools, Colleges, and Private Students. Edited, with the same 
sanction, by the Editor of the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo, price 6s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW POEMS. 
SECOND EDITION. 
Now ready, in Ornamental Binding, designed for the Author, 10s 64. 


SONGS BEFORE SUNRISR. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 





ACADEMY. 

The flow of his (Mr. Swinburne’s) rhythm, the composition of his stanzas, th, 
correctness and music of his rhymes, are inimitable. At the same time he has ne 
finest feeling for all the nuances of poetical expression; the richnoss and variety of 
his epithets is astonishing, and he succeeds even in presenting the most abstract 
ideas under symbols the most life-like and picturesque. 


ATHEN ZUM, 

Throughout ths book, indeed, whenever he gats a chance of blending his Passion 
for freedom with descriptions of nature, we are struck onc3 mora by that Marvellous 
power—in which he has no sup2rior—of quickening material things with a spirit of 
conscious life, and of leaving all their features moro salient and defined through the 
higher analogies by which he interprets them. 


STANDARD. 

“This is a remarkable book in many senses of the word, and we are the mora 
free to say 80 at once, because we shal! have occasion to find abundant fault With it. 
It is remarkable for the freedom, fire, and eloquence with which the writer utters 
his glowing and impassioned thoughts, for the grace and splendour of its imagery, 
for the melody and living flow of ths verse, and the Saxoa strength of its well. 
chosen words.” 





MR. ROSSETTI’S POEMS. 


Now ready, FIFTH EDITION, crown 8vo, in an Ornamental Binding desigaed by 
the Author, price 123. 


POEMS. 


By DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


PALL MALL GAZzgtre. 

“Here is a yolumo of poetry upou which to congratulate the public and the 
author; one of those volumes, coming so seldom and so welcom> to the cultivated 
reader, that are found at a first glance to promise the delight of a new poetical ex- 
perience. There is no mistaking the savour of a book of strong and new poetry of 
a really high kind; no confounding it with the milder efluence that greets us from 
a hundred current books of poetry, in various degrees praiseworthy, or hopefal, or 
accomplished ; and we may say at once that it is the former and rarer savour that 
is assuredly in the preseut case to be discerned.” 





MR. MORRIS’S GREAT POEM. 
Now ready, crown 870, cloth, 123, the THIRD EDITION of 


THE FOURTH AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 


CONTAINING THE WINTER PERIOD. 
Aad comprising the Tales of 


THE GOLDEN APPLES. 

THE FOSTERING OF ASLAUG. 
BELLEROPHON IN ARGOS. 
THE RING GIVEN TO VENUS. 
BELLEROPHON IN LYCIA. 
THE HILL OF VENUS. 


EPILOGUE. 


ATHENAUM. 

“In this fourth part Mr. Morris carries through to its conclusion, with unflagging 
power and interest, his great story-telling enterprise. There are five-and-twenty 
stories in all, told to each other throughout the year, ‘in some Western land,’ by 
the natives, on one part, who are descendants of old Greek colonists, and by certain 
Norse folk, on the other, who have arvived thither after many wanderings 

2] ai . 9 +h » De j ‘ rt r 8 Se ¢ 
their vain search for an Earthly Paradise they had heard tell of ce 


The EARTHLY PARADISE. Parts I. and IL 


SPRING AND SUMMER. Sixth Edition. 2 vols., 16s. 


Part III. AutuMy. 


—— 





— 


Fourth Edition. 12s. 





London: F. S. ELLIS, 33 King Street, Covent Garden. 
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